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CLEVER. 


BY WILLIAM M. THAYER. 


Aim high! The mark of honor hit; 
Be noble, true, forever ; 

Nor strive to live this life by wit; 
And be not merely clever. 


Sweat wins at flaming forge of life, 
The spell of sloth to sever ; 

There’s victory in heroic strife ; 
There’s none in being clever. 


** Hitch toa star’? ! Thy soul aspire, 
And do not grovel—never ; 

There shines for thee a crown up higher ; 
There’s none for people clever. 


Work is the world’s achiever, know ; 
There’s hope in brave endeavor ; 

God smiles upon the sturdy blow; 
He smiles not on the clever. 


Stand firm at forge of life; be true! 
Make ring the anvil ever; 

Let fly the shining deeds; and you 
Shall ne’er be counted clever. 


’Tis they who make things happen here, 
Who feel ’tis now or never, 

That take the prizes, far and near; 
’Tis not the simply clever. 


The brave and great and true of earth 
Are earnest workers ever ; 

The men of mark, the men of worth, 
Dwell not among the clever. 


** Room at the top’?! O sonl, arise, 
And make thy best endeavor ; 

Pash upward for the highest prize; 
Below will please the clever. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


James MacAuister, Philadelphia: Figures are pure 
abstractions to the mind of the little child. 


Prin. W. E. Witson, Rhode Island: When you cease 
being a student, the time will have come to cease being a 
teacher. 

Cuartes F, Foster, Chester, Penn.: The inspiring 
influence of an energetic principal or teacher manifests 
itself throughout a building. 


Sorervisor Grorae H. Martin, Boston: In forty 
years contection with the schools as pupil and teacher I 
have found them to be in all respects steadily improving. 


Super. W. H. Moraan, Cincinnati: It is not a pleas- 
ant or profitable attitude of the teacher wherein a con- 
stant query confronts him as to the standing of his 
scholars. 


Pres. J. E. Coox, Board of Education, Cleveland, O. : 
It is to the wise foresight and practical sagacity of the 
common people that we are indebted for the munificent: 
provisions of our public schools. 


Tuappeus P. Cressey, Chairman School Board, 
Dover, N. H.: In the use of the typewriter, the pupil 
must give attention not only to habits of care, neatness,, 
and accuracy, but also to spelling, capitalization, punctu- 
ating, sentence making, and paragraphing. 

Supt. Joun Jasper, New York: The use of words, 
the structure of words, their arrangement in phrases and 
eentences, and the proper utterance of these, are the im- 
portant matters in primary grades, which the best teach- 
ers attend to in a way that produces intelligent pupils. 


MUSTY TOMES. 


BY GEORGE E. GAY, 
Superintendent Massachusetts Public School Exhibit. 


Every orthodox Massachusetts school master keeps at 
his elbow a copy of the laws of the commonwealth per- 
taining to public school education. These laws, with the 
comment of Secretary Dickinson, form one of those indis- 
pensable books which can never be spared entirely, and 
sometimes holds the key to great consequences. 

The Jaws which appear first are the most remarkable 
ones in the book,—the act of 1642 making educution 
universal, and the act of 1647 making the support of pub- 
lie schools compulsory, and education universal and free. 
The comment on these laws states that the act of 1647 
was the first law of the kind ever passed by any community 
of persons, and that, therefore, Massachusetts may claim 
the honor of having originated the free publicschool. This 
statement is sometimes disputed, but its force is not weakened 
by any knowledge which we now have of public schools 
in ancient or modern times. Certainly no public schools 
after the Massachusetts idea ever existed until they ex- 
isted in Massachusetts. 

As I reread these enactments a few days ago, it occurred 
to me that if I could secure them in their original form 
for the State Educational Exhibit at the World’s Fair, I 
should be doing a great favor to every lover of our public 
school system. In carrying this idea into effect I found 
myself in the office of the Secretary of State, and in the 
hands of an assistant who doubted whether the original doc- 
uments which I wished to see were still in existence. 
*‘ The law as printed ” he said, “is taken from the Mas- 
sachusetts Colonial Records, a printed volume of reports 
copied from the ancient documents, and it is doubtful 
whether the ancient record from which these laws were 
taken is still in existence.” 

His first work was to consult a huge index in which 
someone had faithfully entered the subject matter of 
many of the ancient volumes about us. This gave no 
hope. There were references to laws of 1642 and to laws of 
1647, but there was no reference to the particular laws 
for which we were searching. Another index was opened 
where another list of references had been recorded, and 
again 1642 and 1647 were carefully studied, but without 
result. We passed on to another alcove, and my guide 
unlocking a door in a small case, showed me several yel- 

low volumes, and a locked black walnut box. 

He excused himself for a moment, procured a key, 
took from the shelf the black walnut box and opened it. 
He held the box with its contents under my nose with a 
request that I would “smell ” of its contents. This was 
the first time I ever smelled “‘ musty tomes.” I had 
often seen the expression but I did not know what it 
meant. The box contained three very ancient leather- 
bound volumes. He selected one of these and laid it upon 
atable. With great delicacy he opened the cover. It 
has never been my fortune to examine many of the earlier 
records of New England life, and the condition of this 
volume was a great surprise. The leaves were yellow 
and in some cases brown with age. Some of them 
seemed to have been literally eaten by worms. Others 
seemed to have fallen to pieces by a sort of spontaneous 
decomposition. In others the ink seemed to have eaten 
through the paper so that the words appeared in the 
form of a stencil. All the leaves were worn and dog- 
eared at the edges. In some places the ink and the 
leaves were so nearly of the same color that it was im- 
possible to distinguish the writing. In other places it 
was exceedingly difficult to read any portion of the text. 
In such a mass would we be able to find what we wanted, 

if it was there? “1642.” This inthe margin. But 
“1642 ” covered a whule year’s legislation. Could we 
read the entire volume? This was impossible. 

Examination showed usa key. The acts were num- 
bered, and Mr. B. had discovered the numbers of the laws 

of which we were in search, and these numbers, almost 


effaced, were entered in the margin. A few minutes 
gave us the first of the two acts of which we were in 
search. Without the translation before us we should 
have been unable to read it. The law of 1647 was num- 
bered 671, but 671 seemed to evade us. With a touch 
that was tenderness itself, Mr. B. turned the leaves back- 
ward and forward, for the laws seemed not to be always 
arranged in the order in which they had been numbered. 
At*last we discovered the words for which we were look- 
ing, almost destroyed by the hand of time,—* It being 
one chiefe project of that ould deluder, Satan,” ete., ete. 
My heart leaped with joy. My quest had been successfsl. 

For the first time in many years these foundation 
stones of the public school system of Massachusetts had 
been brought to light. I wondered whose hand had 
originally penned them; who had offered them in that 
old Colonial Assembly, and who had recorded this solemn 
edict of those hardy New England freemen. Sometime 
I may be able to tell the readers of the JourRNAL oF 
EpvucaTion something about the historical setting of these 
remarkable words. 

So my search in the musty tomes was successful, If 
these records can be reproduced by the photographer’s 
and the printer’s art, every Massachusetts teacher who 
visits the public school exhibit of his state at Chicago, 
will take away with him, as a memento of the occasion, 
a facsimile of these remarkable pages. 


A VISIT TO THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS. 
A CRITIC REVIEWED. 


BY J. ©. MCNEILL, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City. 


Teachers learn by comparing notes. The person 
who studies the work of others is aided in discovering his 
own strength and weakness. It was for the purpose of 
seeing what is really done in the St. Louis schools, and 
not for the purpose of holding up the system for praise or 
for ridicule, that I recently spent a few days in visiting 
them. I desire to state fairly some things that, to me, 
are distinguishing features in these schools. 

The St. Louis kindergartens easily take rank with those 
of any other city I have ever visited. In fact, this is the 
city which may be called “ the home of the kindergarten.’ 
The state constitution, defining the school age, prevents 
public schools from admitting children under six year of 
age. Hence, the children in the kindergartens of St. 
Louis are over six years old. These children are enter- 
tained; they are made happy; they are instructed, 
through their games, in things artistic and wsthetic. No 
attempt to teach the elementary school branches is made, 
except in form and number. 

There are, including voluntary assistants, over two 
hundred persons engaged in this department of the sys- 
tem. Mary C. McCulloch, the supervisor of this work, 
is a very bright woman. Modest, unassuming, cheerful, 
sympathetic, and inspiring, she has the hearty support 
and thorough codperation of all with whom she works. 
By means of these kindergartens many children are led 
into happier surroundings than home and street afford. 

The school discipline of St. Louis is not that of oppres- 
sion, Dr. Rice’s article in the Yorum to the contrary not- 
withstanding, if the several schools I saw are true types 
of the system. The children observe good order. They 
are instracted in morals and manners. The discipline of 
quietness, industry, and politeness is reached by making 
pupils feel the need, and by training to fix the habit. By 
fostering a conscience in the matter of schoolroom ethics 
and training all along the line toward right conduct, the 
children soon learn a self-control which stands in refresh- 
ing contrast with the kind of spontaneity which results in 
throwing paper wads, chewing gum, disturbing others, 
and making the schoolroom but a few removes from 
chaos. In most of the rooms it was pleasant to note that 
no pupil needed reminding of what his duties were. An 
air of confidence, respect, and industry pervaded nearly 
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all the classes I saw. It is entirely safe to say that St. 
Louis has a very small per cent of “scolding ” teachers, 
“ nagging ” teachers, and “chilly” teachers. From the 
kindergartens to the high schools, the delight that comes 
from codperation was noticed. Plack and self-reliance 
were fostered. The “ public opinion ”’ of the room is edu- 
cated up to the point of feeling that attention to study 
and right conduct are duties each pupil owes to his com- 
panions. Rigid military discipline is not a feature of 
class movement. Professor Bain’s idea—‘ A certain for- 
mality and state are necessary conditions of school work” 
—is not so rigidly adopted as to interfere with the free 
and full expression of pupils. Good order never detracts 
from intellectual work 

Instruction in the branches, while following a general 
trend, is not procrustean in St. Louis. The course of 
study is carried along with considerable regularity. Con- 
versations with teachers, principals, and superintendents 
justify the assertion that ability to do is duly considered 
in all promotions of pupils from one class to another. 

Supt. E. H. Long is a close and accurate student of ed- 
ucational philosophy. He is no mere theorist. He has 
done every phase of public school work from the district 
school up. For several years he worked in close relation- 
ship with Hon. W. T. Harris, the man who undoubtedly 
leads the front rank of American educators. Superintend- 
ent Long is not a man to be cajoled into the use of edaca- 
tional fads ; but he is ever ready to advocate for adoption 
all proposed reforms that stand the test of time and trial. 
Qaiet and sympathetic, he has done much to encourage 
the investigation of educational questions by St. Louis 
principals and teachers. He has the courage to act from 
conviction, and one of the marked traits of his character 
is his inflexible honesty. It is quite remarkable to note 
how fally he understands the detail working of the great 
St. Louis system. 

The assistant superintendents, Geo. T. Murphy, Chas. 
M. Foster, and L. W. Teuteberg, are thorough-bred gen- 
tlemen. In their dealings with teachers they help by 
hints, questions, and requests. While they do not neglect 
to observe the quality of the work, they aim to make 
teachers stronger and better by suggesting lines of inves- 
tigation and study. It is my opinion that the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in St. Louis has done a great 
deal to stimulate the work of pedagogical inquiry. Super- 
intendent Long and his assistants mentioned, Professor 
Soldan, with his great intellectual and philosophical reach, 
and many other men and women of national reputation, 
are members of and active workers in one of the strongest 
pedagogical societies in the United States. At the fre- 
quent meetings of this society the living educational prob- 
lems of the day are discussed. Here each question con- 
sidered must stand on its own merits. Dogma is relegated 
to the shades. Who can doubt that this society gives a 
great educational impulse to the whole system ? 


Superintendent Long has had charge for eight years of 
a class of principals and teachers who are making a syste- 
matic study of psychology. At mauy of the svhools, 
societies are formed to study art and literature. Citizens 
and teachers here meet and work together. Principals 
in a large per cent of the schools organize their teachers 
into regular classes for the investigation of educational 
questions. 

Dr. Rice, in the Forum, is certainly mistaken as to 
facts in the work of the Department of Superintendence. 
Had he known more of the topics he wrote about, his 
estimate of the supervision of the St. Louis schools would 
have been different. Fairness would have compelled it. 
Hasty conclusions, however honestly drawn, are quite 
liable to be unjust. 

The matter of classification is completely ignored by 
Dr. Rice in the article in which he compares the work of 
the St. Louis system with that of another city. A pro- 
erustean bed seems to excite no comment from him, if 
pupils are made to feel that school work is nothing but 
play. St. Louis schools do not cramp or stretch the 
minds of the pupils to fit the grading. In fact, St. 
Louis led the way and many other western cities have 
modeled their schemes of promotion and classification 
upon the St. Louis plan, the outlines of which are hereby 
briefly stated : The ward schools have vight grades, begin- 
ning with the lowest or first grade. It requires about 
forty weeks for the average child who begins at the first 
of the school year to complete the work designed for the 


year. To meet the varying needs of individual pupils, 
each grade is divided into four quarters. This makes 
promotions but ten weeks apart. In some of the more 
élosely graded schoolr, the classes are bat five weeks 
apart. In the lower grades, the classes are much nearer 
together. Children are not held back anywhere. Thus 
at frequent intervals the pupi's are promoted and classes 
are adjusted to meet the needs of all. In this respect, as 
in many others, the St. Louis schools are made to fit 
the pupils. A pupil of very unusual powers may, by 
the St. Louis plan, be advanced ahead of his class 
without omitting a whole year’s work ; the child of aver- 
age ability moves along in a regular way ; and the weak 
or irregular pupil now and then repeats five or ten weeks’ 
work with benefit to himself and without hindrance to the 
class into which he is put. Oughta fair eritic to overlook 
the stiff classification by which pupils of some places are 
made to be a whole year apart in grade? So far, the 
Forum writer has failed to speak about the inhumanity of 
puttiog a pupil back a whole year, or requiring him to do 
unreasonable work to make up lost time if the child has 
been absent three or four months. The reasons are best 
known to himself. Honesty requires the admission that 


E. H. Lone, Supt of Schovls, St. L wis, Mo. 


the St. Louis plan of grading and of promoting is just 
and sensible. 

Speaking of the results here, the same critic says: 
“The results from a quantitative standpoint are, in my 
opinion, exceptionally good. That they should be so is 
the nataral consequence of the fact that the children work 
constantly under pressuse.” I quite agree that the results 
are good ; and it is not my province to take exceptions to 
the scriptural plan of judging,—“ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

Regarding the matter of working under pressure, may 
I ask if childhood has the power of picturing remote ends 
so strongly developed that it needs no stimulus to make 
it put forth consecutive efforts? Should we teach that 
anything but earnest labor deserves success? Have not 
great students been long-lived and healthy? Will not 
proper diet, plenty of sleep, physical exercise, and right 
habits insure health to the vigorous student? Professor 
Kemper, the keen observer and venerable teacher, whose 
precepts and example have stimulated many a young man 
to nobler and more determined purposes, thus puts the 
point with true American spirit: ‘A life spent in prac- 
tical education is the best means of exploding the foolish 
theories which make the staple of many treatises that 
assume to tell the teacher how to teach.” A teacher’s 
work is so practical that when he does his best, he can 
hardly himself tell how he does it. I once thought I 
could make learning so entertaining that pupils could be 
educated as an amusement. I have since learned that 
such an education, if it were possible, would be a miser- 
able preparation for the stern realities of life. While the 
teacher should win the attention and sustain the interest, 
he should keep in mind that amusement in education 
holds about the same ratio to toil that a woman’s jewelry 
does to her substantial dress. 

Papils in the St. Louis schools work. They are led to 


see that present action has a bearing on their future hap- 
piness or discomfort. It seems to me that the teachers 
who persuade pupils to lay aside present gratification of 
the senses for the sake of ends somewhat remote, are 
doing a noble work in developing self-control. Ts not a 
pupil made happy, if by repeated attempts to gain an in- 
tellectual point, he finally lays a firm hold upon it? | 
have seen pupils drinking deeply of the joy of discovery 
when the preceding effort had been one that taxed their 
powers. The pride of victory is a reward that pupils 
delight to feel. Victory implies a struggle. Not all 
struggles are full of delight. 

It is rather strange that Dr. Rice should, when refer. 
ring to the detail of lessons, thus make a composite pic- 
ture of the geography lessons he heard :—* The reci- 
tations in geography are so formal that the children 
themselves frequently keep the ball rolling, the teacher's 
part in the lesson being limited to saying, ‘Right,’ 
‘ Wrong,’ ‘ Next,’ ‘Don’t lean against the wall,’ ‘ Keep 
your toes on the line,’ ” while my experience was in the 
opposite direction. Most of the geography work I found 
was interesting, the pupils were free and active in dis- 
cussion, and the teachers were pointed but pleasant in 
questioning. In one room, the pupils were writing a 
composition as a review lesson on “The Change of 
Seasons.” Due attention was paid to sentence-making 
and to paragraphing. No pupil was using the exact 
words of the book. The language was within easy range 
of children of that grade. The manuscripts were neatly 
illustrated by drawing, free-hand, the various positions of 
the earth in its journey around the sun. It was not 
necessary that I should find fault with the method. The 
results of the attempt to teach this topic were good. 
Each pupil had a clear concept of his subject. The facts 
were told in an easy, simple, but graceful style. How 
does it happen that such a wondrous change could come 
over the spirit of instruction in so short a time after the 
Forum appeared? No doors were closed against me. 
No teacher knew I was to inspect her class until I reached 
the room. 

Drawing here has its foundation in art. From the 
lowest to the highest grades there is a natural and grace- 
ful unfolding of the conceptions of color, form, and 
beauty. Dry and mechanical copying has been relegated 
to the past. Daubing with pigments is not tolerated. 
A practice which stands in direct violation of wxsthetics 
is not followed here. Imagination, based on correct 
mathematics, is largely developed. Pupils reproduce 
from objects, from nature if you please, and show by 
their productions that they have been led up by easy 
steps to correct concepts of light, shade, and perspective. 
At the State Teachers’ Association, held at Warrensburg, 
Mo., last June, the drawing exhibit from St. Louis, in 
my opinion, excelled a similar exhibit made by the schools 
of the Empire State at the National Edacational Associ- 
ation at Saratoga, July last. Dr. Rice, in his report, 
paid no attention to this phase of school work in the 
metropolis of Missouri. Why? Would not a true state- 
ment of the workings of this part of the educational 
system prove that the schools rank high in cultivating 
artistic imagination? A person must make a hasty in- 
spection or be intent upon showing in his report the ex- 
istence of a Gradgrind spirit among the teachers, if he 
fails to note the culture that comes from the work in 
drawing. 

The St. Louis course of study does not show that 
when, by concrete teaching, an idea is established, it is 
rank educational heresy to use a symbol to stand for the 
immediate object of thought. In all the lower grades, I 
found the work largely concrete. In the higher grades, 
pupils were actually able to add fractions without cutting 
an apple into parts and putting the portions of the object 
together again. Concrete teaching may be carried too 
far in mathematics. 

An examination, to afford an opportunity of coming 
into direct contact with the children, was occasionally 
given. The questions, while not in the line of the pupils’ 
work, were not beyond the range of their studies. To 
test attention, memory, spelling, capitalization, and 
punctuation, I twice repeated slowly and distinctly the 
following paragraph, and then asked the pupils to repro- 
duce it in writing verbatim :— 

“We entered this room a few minutes ago. Every 
pupil was courteously attending to his own business. It 
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is pleasant to find a school in such excellent order. The 
principal, Mr. Hall, asked me this question : ‘* Will you 
examine the class?’” Deducting five points from one 
hundred for every mistake the pupils made, the class 
average was over eighty. Several pupils made no mis. 
takes. The same exercise was afterward given to other 
classes in the highest grades of the ward schools, with 
nearly the same results. The spelling in several rooms 
was quite below the standard reached in most of the 
other studies. While the pupils read music readily, it is 
my opinion that the tones were frequently too loud. 
Pupils express themselves readily in all their lessons. 
Language as a means of oral as well as written expres- 
sion is systematically taaght ; and in the higher grades, 
technieal grammar is understood. Pupils can tell why 
‘‘Grass looks green’’ is correct, and why “ Books isa 
noun ”’ is not a wrong construction. Grammar as taught 
in St Louis serves to cultivate the logical powers. 


directed and managed by efficient superintendents and 
supervisors ; and taught by earnest, progressive, studious 
teachers who, through sympathy and kindness, lead the 
children to make conscious effort to know and to think as 
well as to love “mother, home and country,” the schools 
of the metropolis of Grand Old Missouri are worthy the 
high rank they hold among the cities of United States. 


THE OLD BRICK ACADEMY. — (XI.)* 


BY EDWARD A. RAND, 
Author of “ Down East Master’s First School,” ‘'‘ School and Camp 
Series,” ete. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


The Academy-term was over, and how short space of time it 
seemed! 

‘*T don’t think I have accomplished much,’’ reflected its late 
principal. ‘fMy scholars could not have learned so very much in 
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The December Forum pays a deserved compliment to 
the reading: “ The children make very rapid progress in 
overcoming the mechanical difficulties in reading. In 
St. Louis the children certainly read as well at the end of 
four or five months as those attending many of the 
schools where no phonics are taught, read at the end of 
two years.” With equal truth it may be said that pupils 
early gain and use the power to obtain knowledge from 
the written or printed page. The ability to grasp the 
thought is convincingly illustrated in the intelligent oral 
reading of the middle and higher grades. Great pains, 
owing largely to Superintendent Long's efforts, is taken 
to get pupils to discuss the contents of the reading lessons, 
and the results in this line are excellent. Yet, in a few 
rooms, a decided improvement in articulation would be a 
great advantage. 

On the whole, the citizens of St. Louis have good 
reasons for the just pride they take in their schools. A 


magnificent system ! Supported by an intelligent people ; 


twelve weeks. I know their teacher found out how little of some 
things he knew when he tried to teach them. Oh, dear!’’ 

The greatest good received from one person who is teaching us, 
or an institution where many persons are instructing, will not be 
the amount of information received at the present moment. We 
come iu contact with a mind, a character, a life. More helpful 
than anything taught by the teacher will be the spirit of his teach- 
ing. It lifte us to meet one who walks on a high plane of intel- 
lectual and spiritual endowment. We may forget what he taught 
us, but the uplifting inflaence of the man or woman will stay with 
us throogh life and be felt as a continual motive power. Nine 
tenths of what we learned at college may be buried under other 
and later accumulations. To be associated with scholarly instruc- 
tors, to share with them in their high ideale, to see and feel contin- 
ually through life the example of thorough scholarship and noble, 
refined ambition that they set,—this is the choice heritage of the 
so-called college course. We shall be very sure in life to meet two 
classes of instructors. The instruction of one set is likely to be 
faithful. They will stow away in your pack all the knowledge 
they can impart ont of the book in hand. There they stop. Take 
another class. Their work seems to reach far beyond the present. 


* Copyrighted. 


They are continually pressing you on to something farther and 
grander, They not only teach, but they specially suggest that 
which is untaught and urge you to secure it. They themselves 
burn and they fire you with enthusiasm. When you have been 
away from them for years, you feel their influence. You are ina 
continual presence that stimulates you, though no face be seen or 
voica heard. Behind all intellectual achievements let there be 
character that you thoroughly respect, and no one can measure the 
inflaence of a teacher over a scholar. Inside of school walls, the 
old instructor did the least of his or her work. Through life they 
will be arousing, urging ov, and guiding their scholars, Paul En- 
dicott belonged to the latter class of teachers. When he tried to 
teach the mavy branches for which his students clamored, his re- 
sources did seem to him very shallow. “An inch-rule would mea- 
sure my depth,’’ he would sometimes reflect. “I know I am not 
giving the instruction that is needed. I ama shallow old pan.” 
He did, though, what he could, and continually was urging to the 
greatest thoroughness possible. Every day he was pressing his 
scholars forward and upward to a wider and higher accomplishment. 
Sallie Ricker and Patty Weeks especially were fond of writing 
down some of “our Solomon’s maxims,’’ as they termed Paul’s 
admonitions,—‘‘ Scholars, make the most of yourselves’’; ‘‘ You 
do what is right ; resulta are not to be taken into consideration ”’ ; 
‘* Who reads good books is always in good society’’; ** Stretch 
your brains; they are elastic’’; ‘‘ Keep up your studies through 
ife’’; “‘ Never too late to learn something’’; ‘‘ Never despair; 
you will not be too old to begin a good thing” ; ‘‘ Keep pushing.” 
Then they respected Paul Endicott’s dignity of character, He did 
not lower himself in their eye: by any slovenly habits of dress or 
Speech. He was not irreverent or frivolous. There was no taint 
of tobacco or drink about his person to be unpleasantly remem- 
bered. He was not careless about keeping his word. He was 
honest and pure. Still he was not perfection. He showed his imper- 
fections every day. He did not always have his temper under con- 
trol. His pride might be aroused into an obstacle to justice. His 
judgment might regret hasty impulses. But his echolars saw this 
speedily,—that he was moved by a sincere desire to do his duty. 
He kept a noble ideal before him and strove to reach it, even if the 
mountain-top was higher than he when sunset came. If he made a 
mistake, he wished to rectify it. Willing to say he had got out of 
the path, he pressed into it again and began to climb once more. 
He impressed his scholars as one sincerely anxious to do his best in 
every direction, and the print of his noble ambition he strove to 
leave on all his scholars. Such a person might teach a school of 
only twelve weeks, measured by the length of visible contact with 
his scholars, but in reality he could never cease to be with them, to 
stimulate and lead them forward in all the long future before them. 
This was proved in a conversation that took place one evening in an 
old farmhouse, a few years after the close of the Academy. A 
fire blazed in the broad, open, hospitable fireplace, and big Sylvester 
Dawson and Patty Weeks Dawson sat before it. 

“TI must say, Patty, I don’t feel saticfi-d with the way things 
are developing. It does not seem as if I were giving you the best 
chance in life, or as if I were making the most of myself either.’’ 

** As Mr. Endicott used to say ’’— 

‘* There, what made you think of him? ”’ 

“T don’t know. They say mind influences mind, and if you have 
been thinking about him, that may explain why J thought about 
him.’”’ 

‘© Well, he has been in my thoughts. I used to talk with him 
about being a doctor. I told him I had a fancy that way, and you 
know I did intend to go to college and study medicine,—but fath- 
er’s death and then mother’s sickness kept me at home and’’— 

** Then you thought you must get married,’’ 

**T know it, and don’t regret it. But there, wouldn’t you make 
a good wife to a doctor! You are jast the one.” 

**T had rather be Sylvester Daweon’s wife.”’ 

‘* Well, suppose that I were the doctor ’’— 

‘* Oh, I should like that.’’ 

‘I know you would, for you are very well fitted for it. I hardly 
know why my mind has been on that subject, to-day, unless riding 
ap to the village, I saw the academy door open for some reacon, 
and I thought of Endicott and all his urging of us to make the 
most of ourselves and not feel too old to attempt a good thing, and 
that we must keep pushing. Why, I almost seemed to see him 
standing in the door of the old building, and could hear him say- 
ing, ‘ Sylvester, it is not too late to be a doctor.’ ’’ 

** And it isn’t, Sylvester,’’ said Patty warmly. 
You go off and study and I'll ran the farm,’’ 

**Catch me doing that! Catch me leaving Patty Dawson behind !”’ 

could go and I've with father and mother.’’ 

**No, you hold on. As I was coming home, I said, ‘I could let 
the farm by another spring, and Patty and I could go to New York 
and take three or four rooms and live there during my studies. 
The rent of the farm would not pay everything, but it would help, 
and we would get along somehow.’ That is the big air-castle I 
was building behind the old mare, Fanny, as she drew me home.” 

** Capital!’ exclaimed Patty enthusiastically. ‘‘Come! Let 
us do it!”’ 

We never plant a big oak-tree at once. We only drop a little 
acorn in the earth, and time and mother-earth do the rest. That 
night in their talk before the open fire, Sylvester and Patty planted 
the acorn. A tenant in due time was secured, and the farm was 
forsaken by the young people. They went to New York. In a 
bamble way, they kept house while Sylvester took up the stady of 
medicine. Somehow, we survive everything, even death iteelf, 
that seeming process of non-surviving. Somehow, Sylvester and 


Patty made out to live during that period of stedy in New York. 
It was @ pinch, but Patty would laugh and declare ehe could stand 
it if “* her little Sylvester could.’’ The laugh and the resolute will 
helped them round every windy corner, snd at last ‘‘ Sylvester 
Dawson, M. D.,”’ was painted on a modest little office-sign, 


‘* There is time. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Many a teacher suffers from over-talking out of school. 


Goop DECLAMATIONS are as essential in a grammar 
school as good singing. 

Eaca child should be so taught that he will write his 
name so plain that no one can mistake it, so naturally 


bench and have a stop at the bottom to hold the jaw 
parallel with the post and side of the bench. A wooden 
bench stop is better for learners than an iron one, that is, 
it is better for the plane irons. 

Suppose there are six pupils who wish to take the course 
and that the teacher has but little time to spend with 
them. The plan is to give instruction to the class to- 
gether, and then have hours assigned for them to work, 
two at atime. Let all the others remain away when the 
pupils are working. Visiting and learning to use tools 


rectly done, the lines will all meet the adjacent lines. Cau. 
ticn the pupils to have the pencil sharp and to hold it just 
the same each time; i. é, not tilting it toward or from 
the blade, so that the lines will be just where they are 
wanted at each end. Let each pupil try to do the work a 
few times under the eye of the instractor. They may 
now be directed to draw lines at intervals of }” all around 
a piece for the whole length. A pupil may profitably 
spend several periods of an hour each at this work. If 
some one can plane the marks off, the piece may be used 


that he will always write it the same whatever the con- 4) not go well together. many times. on } e 
ditions, and with an individuality such that when once ‘Th, following tools will be necessary and the prices Next show the gauge and explain its construction and | 
seen it will recall the writer by its characteristics as well ,.. appended : use. The gauge consists of a ' = py = 
i a spur n ing. 
i jc ple, The distance of the mark from the 
1 smoothing plane, edge of the work is determined by 
Gummer’s “ Handbook of Poetics.” = = block with a square hole in it, through r 
Hiram Corson’s “ Primer of English Verse.” which the bar slides. The head is 
Edmund Stedman’s “ Nature and Elements of Poetry.” =~ ee $5.55 held in place by a thumb screw. P 
Shairp’s “ Studies in Poetry and Philosophy ;” “ Po- y ; . Fig. 4. Generally there are two bars in 
etic Interpretation of Nature ;” “ Aspects of Poetry.” 1 26in  « -« ar ris tae gauge, to be used in marking the two sides of a a 
Emerson’s “Essay on the Poet;” “ Essay on Poetry ante, mortise or tenon without changing the gauge, as will be 
and bit brace explained further on. The bar has inches and sub-divis- 
oil jiu, }in,}ia, jim, - - 125 ions marked on it. The piece to be gauged is held in 
the vise or against a thin (a piece of a lathe) nailed 
Brooke's “ Primer of English Literature.” Pe eS Reh. A ae across the top of the bench within an inch or 80 of the 


Lowell’s Among my Books; ” My Study Window.” 

Gladstone’s ‘“ Homeric Studies.” 

Matthew Browne’s “Chaucer’s England.” 

Ward’s English Poets.” 

Warburton’s “ Edward III.” (Epoch Series.) 

Green’s “Short History of the English People.” 

Hallam’s “ Literature of the Middle Ages.” 

Masson’s “ Life of Milton.” 

Littell’s “ Living age,” 1871; Vols. III. and IV.; (on 
Chaucer. ) 

Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Literary History of England.” 

Tyler's “ Theology of the Greek Poets.” 

Sidney’s “‘ Defense of Poesy.” (Cook.) 

Henry Vandyke’s “ Poetry of Tennyson.” 

Edmund Stedman’s “ Victorian Poets.” 


SHORT COURSE IN MANUAL TRAINING.—(L.) 


BY A. A. UPHAM, 


Whitewater (Wisconsin) Normal School; Author of “ Fifty Lessons in 
Wood- Working.” 


The following course is not presented as complete but 
it may serve as a guide to those who have little money 
for tools or little time for the work, but who desire to do 
something inthis line. It will be an aid in helping teach- 
ers catch those boys, found in every school, who had 
rather whittle than study grammar. 

Many high schools lack simple apparatus which might 


If there is to be more than one bench the first set of 
tools should be duplicated for each bench ; the second set 


will answer for several benches, because these tools are 
not used so constantly. 

For lumber, at first, get good undressed dry pine one 
inch thick. Before the first lesson the instructor should 
get out several pieces one foot long, two inches wide and 
one inch thick and plane them ready for the work. 


Lesson I. 

Try-square and guage. Material: pieces 1’x 2” x1”. 

The object of taking two tools in the first lesson is in 
order that two pupils may work at the same time. The 
class being assembled, the instructor explains the construc- 
tion and use of the try-square. It consists of a blade of 
steel held in a head of wood or metal at right angles to 
the blade. It is used to draw lines at right angles to 
one side of a piece of wood ; also to test angles to see if 
they are square. The blade is used to test surfaces to 
see if they are plane. Lines drawn with a try-square are 


usually drawn across the grain while the gauge is used to 


a 


Fig. 1. 


be easily constructed by the pupils after a little instruction 
in the use of tools ; and there are those who believe that 
a little science in the common schools would be a good 
thing. This couree may help some schools to the posses- 
sion of things they would not otherwise have. 

This work may be done by girls as well as boys, and is 
good exercise and discipline for them. Several years’ 
experience leads to the opinion that naturally there is but 
little difference between boys and girls in respect to the 
use of tools. It is largely a case of difference in ex- 
perience. 

A bench and set of tools should be furnished for every 
two pupils, the pupils working on opposite sides of the 
bench ; but the plan of this course will assume that we 
have but one bench and one set of tools. Get a carpenter 
to make a bench seven feet long, three feet wide, and 
about thirty-two inches high, depending somewhat on 
the size of the pupils. Have a vise on each end, one on 

one side and the other on the opposite side. This vise 


draw lines with the grain. If the pupils do not under- 
stand about the grain, the matter should be explained, 
and they may be advised to split up the kindlings until 


they understand about straight and crossgrained wood, 
ete. 


Take a piece of the wood prepared for the lesson and 
mark off a line one fourth inch from the end. To do 
this, lay the piece down on the bench and place the try- 
square on it, as shown in Fig.1. With the fingers of the 
left hand grasping over the farther edge of the piece, 
place the thumb against the head of the try-square, a, in 
order to hold it firmly against the edge of the work. 
Draw a sharp pencil along the outer edge of the blade, d. 


L 


Fig. 3. 


Tarn the try-square so that the blade lies against the front 
face of the piece, and the head against the part already 


right end for each workman (Fig. 2 and 3, a). 

Set the gauge with the spur 4” from the head, and lay 
one of the prepared pieces down on the bench outside the 
cleat, holding it firmly with the left hand. Place the 
thumb of the right hand against the short projecting part 
of the bar, grasp the head firmly with the fingers, and 
and push the gauge along so as to make a mark }” from 
the edge of the work. Instead of having the spur stick 
straight down into the wood, rotate the bar of the gauge 
so that the spur will slant toward the direction in which 
it is moving, just as a lead pencil does. This will cause 
it to make a smooth line and prevent its digging in 
too deep. 

Let each one of the class try it, both pushing the gauge 
and drawing it toward fim. Sometimes one method must 
be used and sometimes the other. Be sure that the head 


Fig. 5. 


of the gauge lies against the piece, both sides of the bar, 
being careful to avoid the position shown in Fig.4. After 
some instruction has been given in this way, the pupils 
may be left to gauge lines on all sides of a piece, the lines 
being 4” apart. The piece, when done,will look like Fig. 5. 


IMPORTANT BUSINESS PANICS. 


BY ASA B. BUROKER. 


Terms to be Explained. 

Coin. 

Currency. 
United States Bank. Treasury. 
Speculation. Sub-treasury. 

Panto 1837.—Caused by—1. Operations of 
worthless banks after the United States Bank ceased to 
exist. 2. People could borrow money easily and this led 
to wild speculation. 3. The United States government 
called in the gold and silver which had been deposited 
in state banks, and refused to sell public land for any- 
thing except coin. 

Panto or 1857.—Caused chiefly by the results grow- 
ing out of the discovery of gold in California. 

Panto of 1873.—Caused by the building of numerous 
railroads in the West that the country did not need. 


Panic. 
Bank. 


Questions Relating to Panics. 
1. What is a business panic ? 
2. What legislation had been done on the banking 


should have one wooden jaw extending to the floor and marked, as in Fig. 2, and draw a line downthe face ; next 
| the screw should be put through the post of the bench, draw a line down the opposite face, holding the head of the 
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question prior to 1873 ? 

3. When did the U. S. Bank cease to exist ? 

4. What was the Sub-Treasury Law, and what was its 
If the work has been cor- connection with the Panic of 1837 ? 
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5. What and where are the cities in which the sub- 


PF treasuries are located ? 


6. To whom are we indebted for the sub-treasury 
system ? 

7. When was gold discovered in California? Who 
was President ? 

8. Name some of the results which followed. 

9. How could such a prospect for getting a large 
amount of coin be the cause of business failures? 

10. What would be the result from the emigration of 
eastern laborers to the gold fields ? 

11. Which is the greater source of wealth toa country, 
the mineral products or the agricultural products? Why 
do you think so? 

12. What great line of railroad had been completed 
prior to 1873 ? 

13. What effect did this hav» upon building other 
roads ? 

14. What effect upon those who desired to become 
suddenly rich ? 

15. Does a business failure really make less money in 
a country? What effect does it have? 

—The Teacher's World. 


DESERTS, AND LESSONS THEY TEACH.—(IL.) 


BY JACQUES W. REDWAY, 
Editor Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine. 


Theoretically, deserts are regions deficient in the 
amount of water necessary to support plant life, but prac- 
tically we may make a more conventional distinction and 
regard them as regions so dry that the ordinary food 
plants of man and the domestic animals will not mature 
there. In other words a desert is a desert for want of 
water only. 

Plant-life is far more sensitive to the vagaries of rain- 
fall than one would naturally suspect; a difference of 
one or two inches in the yearly amount of rain, or a slight 
disturbance in its distribution, may decide whether a 
species of plant will thrive or become extinct. That is, 
if ten inches of rain yearly, or a monthly distribution, is 
necessary to the perpetuation of a species of grass, it will 
thrive and extend its limits when the annual rainfall is 
eleven inches ; it will disappear if the average rainfall is 
reduced to nine inches, or if there be yearly a drought 
exceeding one month. A notable decrease of rainfall 
will therefore convert a fertile region into a desert; an 
increase in rainfall may convert a typical desert into a 
region of wonderful fertility. If the rainfall of the New 
England and Middle Atlantic states were reduced to three 
or four inches yearly, coming in the form of occasional 
cloud-bursts instead of gentle showers, the entire region 
would soon be as bare and sun-baked as the Colorado 
Desert. First the grass would disappear, and then the 
soil, having no protecting sod, would begin to drift. 
Soon the forests would succumb, and in only a few years 
the region now so densely peopled would be as silent as 
the grave. 

Most extensive desert regions owe their unfortunate 
condition either to the peculiar position of high mountain 
ranges or else to their absence. It is true that latitude 
has something to do with the aridity of the Sahara, the 
South African and the Australian deserts, each being sit- 
uated in a calm-belt. But we may also see that in South 
Awerica a high mountain range wrings a generous rain- 
fall from the moist ocean winds, and as a result Chile is 
wonderfully productive, while the eastern slope is a desert 
with but little hope of reclamation. It is not unreason- 
able to believe, therefore, that high ranges fortuitously 
placed in Africa and Australia would produce a similar 
effect. Indeed, the low ranges on the eastern border of 
Australia are about all that prevent the entire surface of 
the latter continent from being a desert. 

The oasis and the desert are nearly always inseparable 
in the consideration of desert regions. In some instances 
the underlying strata of rock, impervious to water, with- 
out doubt hold the latter and conduct it to the surface at 
places having lower levels, but there isa still more impor- 
tant factor in the production of oases, namely, altitude. 
The higher plateaus and mountain ranges of the Sahara 
and the Arabian Desert are well watered. The high 
ridges that traverse the Great Basin of the United States 
are also well watered, while the region about them is 
swept by scorching simoons. In the various terraces of 


the alcove Jands we may see this law beautifully illus- 
trated. These terraced plateaus, although characterized 
by almonotony of structural detail, are vastly different in 
climate. Shivwits Plateau, for instance, the lowest in 
altitade, is generally barren and desolate. The edges 
are frayed and notched with gulches that carry water 
only when some straggling rain-cloud discharges its con- 
tents on the mesa in the form of a cloud-burst. Springs 
are found here and there, however, and around them are 
clustered the wickiups of the squalid Shivwits Indians, 
who manage to exist on the few acres of corn they culti- 


vate. Uinkaret Plateau, one of higher altitude, is more 
habitable. It receives a moderate rainfall, and, in con- 


sequence, contains a considerable area of grazing land, 
with here and there a fertile stream flood-plain. Kaibab 
Plateau is the highest of the mesas. It is covered with 
snow during the winter months, and as it possesses a deep 
and nutritious soil, there is an abundance of forestry and 
vegetation. 

Thus we see the operation of a great law. The vapor 
of water mingled with the air may or may not be precip- 
itated in the form of rain when it moves over the land. 
If it be carried over low lands of the same latitude, it is 
simply passing into a warmer region, where there is noth- 
ing to chill the air and condense the moisture. If, on 
the contrary, it encounters a high range or a plateau, the 
crest of the latter at once chills the winds and quickly 
precipitates the commingled moisture. The one slope 
will be deluged with water; the other will be a desert. 
With a good relief map and a wind chart, one does not 
need the conventional sandingor the use of printed letters 
to pick out the desert areas of the world. With a high 
mountain barrier confronting a moist ocean wind, the sea- 
ward slope will be fertile, the landward barren. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Probably settled originally by migration from southern Asia. 

Discovered by Gaetano, Spaniard, 1542. 

Spanish vessel wrecked on the coast in 1527, and two survivors 
took native wives. 

Captain Cook visited islands, 1778. 

Captain Cook was killed by natives, Feb. 14, 1779. 

Semi-civilized in 1778. 

Vancouver visited islands, 1792, 

Cattle introduced, May 8, 1819. 

First king of a united kingdom, Kamehameha. 

First American missionaries arrived, April 4, 1820. 

First printing, 1822. 
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King and queen visited England, 1823. 

Ten commandments adopted as the laws by the government, 1825. 

First Roman Catholic missionary, July 7, 1827. 

Constitution adopted, 1840. 

Island sprovisionally ceded to England, Feb, 25, 1843, bat the 
Hawaiian flag was restored Jaly 31. 

Temporary occupation by the French, 154%). 

Free suffrage established, 1853. 

Kalakaua elected king by the legislature, Feb. 12, 1874. 

Independence of the islands recognized by the United States, 
1829, more formally 1843; by Belgiam, England and France, 1845. 

Fearful pestilence, 1804. 

Popalation 300,000 in 1778; in 1823, 142,000; 1832, 180,313; 
1836, 108,579; 1850, 84,165; 1853, 73,137; 1860, 69,700; 1866, 
62,959; 1872, 56,897. 

The male population is twice as great as the female. 

There were in 1880, 1276 Americans, 883 English, 272 Germans, 
81 French, 43 Portuguese, 5,916 Chinese. 

Longitude 154° 50’ and 161° 4’ West. 

Latitude, 18° 50’ and 22° 50’. 

There are twelve islands. 

Total Ares, 6400 square miles. 

Hawaii has 4000 square miles. 

Islands are all high. 

Rock is all volcanic. 

No fossilized rocks to be found. 

Salphar, pyrites, common salt, sal-ammoniac, limonite, quartz, 
augite, chrysolite, copperas, labradorite, feldspar, gypsum, soda- 
alum, garnet, glauber salts, nitre, calcite are found, 


Two active volcanoes. 

There were nearly 100 killed by voleano, 1789. 

Highest point in Hawaii is 13,805 feet. 

The extinct crater of Hakakala is 7 miles by 3 miles, and at 
one point, 2000 feet deep. 

Soil is fertile. 

There are 2,000,000 acres of grazing Jand and 290,000 of arable 
land. 

Sugar is the principal product, yielding 40,000 tons. 

Wool, tallow, hides, rice, and bananas are largely exported. 

More than 70 species of birds. 

Hogs, dogs, mice, hens, butterflies, moths, flies, wasps, grass- 
hoppers, spiders and lizards, are natives. 
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Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all 
this departmen 


287, EAsy SEMI-PHONETIC CHARADE, 
My firat and second, combined, help make 
What teachers everywhere ought to take. 
My third a possessive relation shows 
Between what before and after it goos. 
My fourth is short for three names at least ; 
My fifth is a pronoun, a tree, and a beast. 
My sixth is the name of a consonant, writ 
Correctly, and yet without use of it. 
My last is a word of caution, and I 
Have just made use of it, on the sly. 
My whole—if you need any other clew— 
Will make my first couplet doubly true. 


288. RuyMING ANSWERS. 
[An answer is required for each line, and they all rhyme.] 
I’m always shining and sparkling around ; 
I pinch, as every one knows; 
I’m often cast in the treasury box; 
I quarrel, and come to blows. 


I’m hateful, and can’t get over it; 
I’m powerfal and very strong ; 
I see quite well—a pleasant scene ; 
I’m surely never wrong. 
I’m in a sad predicament ; 
I have soared far away ; 
The boy’s playfellow on windy days; 
Where you'll build a house some day. 


289. PUZZLE. 

In a body of learned men I am often used as a weapon, and de- 
fense, and am always a hindrance or obstruction. If you area 
musician, you are familiar with me, and there is that dealt out over 
me which will produce death and destruction. 

1, Add to me an engine of torture, and you will have a rude hut. 

2, Add a vowel and a snare, and fiad a title of honor. 

8, Add a line, and I will show a hillock over the dead, 

4. Add a sovereign, and you will fiad the clamor of a domestic 

. animal, 

5. Add profit, and find an agreement. 

6. Add the channel of a river, and find jagged with pointe. 

7. Add a small fruit, and find a kind of shrub. 


290, ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 72 letters. 

My 20, 66, 57, 63, 60, 11, 71, 18 is surly. 

My 17, 26, 32, 25, 64, 28 is addicted to vice. 

My 52, 31, 34, 50, 22, 52, 65, 69, 30, 61 means positive in opinion, 

My 2, 29, 19, 5, 33, 70, 67, 56 means defects. 

My 40, 14, 9, 47, 6, 4, 41, 35, 39, 59, 37 is firmly fixed. 

My 44, 10, 36, 53, 4, 15, 3, 54, 42, 1, 68 is a usefal article to use 
about a yard. 

My 43, 58, 13, 7, 24, 41, 55, 72 is a musician. 

My 46, 62, 27, 16, 23, 12 is a kind of tree. 

My 8, 47, 57, 13, 21, 38, 53, 58 is a near relative. 

My 48, 36, 45, 41, 51 isa kind of cloth. 

My whole is a couplet which we all have good reason to believe. 


ANSWERS FOR NOV. 17 AND DEC. 29. 


275. Spontaneous, 
276. 1. Fool's Errand, by Albion W. Tourgee. 2. Great Ex- 
pectations, by Charles Dickens. 3. The Other Girls, by A. D. T. 


Whitney. 

277. WicKET 278. 
HousE ATE 
IrRoN AMASS 
TEN STARTLE 
TRAT ESTEY 
Iris SLY 
EmBRYO E 

Whittier—Tennyeon. 


279. Sweat-seat, mien-men, caste-case, thread-tread, peace-pace, 
trap-tap, plain-plan, stand-sand: Wither it— Whittier, 
280. Sincere. 
281. 1. Oae must be somebody in order to have enemier, 
2. Keep cool. Anger is not argument. 
3. The only way to have a friend is to de one. 
4, The secret of success is constantly to purpose. 
5. I would rather be right than be President. 
282. Lecture, ice cream, caramels, soda-water, social. 
283. Dismal), darkey, scow, women, stencil, coats: “ Silence 
does not always mark wisdop.”’ 


Answers have been received from Bertha C. Leech, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, FEB. 16, 1893. 


Boston, Feb. 21, 22, 23. 


EpvucaTIon is not drawing out but “training up.” 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS are awaking to the necessity of 
greater devotion to their professional reading and study. 


CALIFORNIANS are trying to explain why the state pub- 
lication of text-books is a failure. No one denies that it 
has failed. 


Marne is making a vigorous effort to abolish the dis- 
trict system. Success to her in trying to do what should 
have been done years ago! 


THOoOsE o four readers, unfamiliar with Boston, who in- 
tend coming to the Superintendents’ meeting, will be in- 
terested in the map on page 101. 


THE county supervision of Wisconsin is liable to be 
supplanted at an early day by district supervision after 
the same general plan as that adopted in Massachusetts. 


THE JoURNAL publishes this week a satisfactory article 
on the St. Louis schools, expressing opinions regarding 
Superintendent Long which we so heartily endorse that 
we present his portrait in the same issue. Mr. Long is 
one of the working forces educationally of the country, 
having the confidence of his associates nationally and of 
his subordinates locally. 


Tue cadet system of Chicago, that has worked wonderfully 
well under proper conditions is now taking its turn at being 
roundly abused by the press and reformed by the experts, 
but the chances are that it will remain—or they may fare 
worse. The peculiarity about it is that it requires more 
brains and attention to make it succeed than any method 
of supplying skillful teachers. The JourNAL ventures 
the prophecy that it will be improved rather than re- 
formed. 


How ir Divines.—Dr. Harris has figured out just 
what each item costs each child in the city of Washing- 


ton. This is a good figure for almost any conservative 
city. 

For the teacher, . $16.00 

For superintendence, = 


For manual training, . ° ° 


For sewing, 25 
For music, - + 17 


A Srupy 1n Lenats or Scuoot Course.—Secretary 
J. W. Dickinson of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tiun, has made a study of the length of the school course. 
He has returts from 146 schools. Of these, 1950 gradu- 
ates have taken a nine years course; 402, eight years ; 
and 29, ten years. In the nine years course the average 
age at graduation was 15 years and 2 months; in the 
eight years, 14 years, 34 months; in the ten years, 15 
years and 2 months. In the cities and large towns they 
graduated at 15 years, 1 month; in the small towns, at 
14 years, 3 months; in Boston, 15 years, 5 months; 
Cambridge, 15 years, 4 months; Quincy, 14 years, 6 
months. 


A Sineutar Provision.—Philadelphia is in a pecu- 
liar position. The legislature in 1865, in creating the 
board of education for the city of Philadelphia, provided 
that the teachers then in the schools should be continued 
in the employ of the city irrespective of any qualification 
that the school board might thereafter prescribe. It is 
now twenty-seven years since that law was passed, and 
279 of those impregnable teachers are secure in their 
positions. Many of these teachers are quite advanced in 
life, but they cannot be disturbed so long as they can sign 
the pay-roll. Is there another city in the world with such 
a law? 


Tue Corson Inqurrizs.—Ohio’s commissioner, Oscar 
T. Corson, has been making inquiries from the various 
states regarding the school arrangement. He received 
replies from twenty-nine states, including those in which 
the educational world has the most interest. In twelve 
the township is the unit, in. twelve the old sub-district, 
while in five it is the eounty. 

In seventeen of the twenty-nine there has never been 
any change in the educational unit. Six have changed 
from the district to the township, one has changed from 
the district to the county, and two from the township to 
the district. Al) that have changed to the township or 
county system report much satisfaction, while those that 
progressed backward to the district system are dissatis- 
fied. Those having the township system are most hearty 
in their approval. 

Eighteen of the twenty-nine states report county super- 
vision; six have town supervision. Twelve of the 
eighteen states report that county supervision is unsatis- 
factory because the territory is too large for the officer to 
do justice to the interests involved. In nearly all the 
states the boards which employ the teachers have entire 
control of the schools. The tenor of the reports as a 
whole was in favor of a township system and township 
supervision. 


INDIAN EDUCATION. 


The attendance upon Indian schools has reached nearly 
20,000 under Gen. Morgan’s energetic efforts. This means 
more than appears upon the surface. It is but a short 
time since Indian management was a national disgrace. 
Not until the government applied the American idea of 
obligatory education to Indian children was there any 
marked progress in the treatment of this class. If every 
Indian child could be in a good school for five years, 
savagery would cease, and the government support of 
Indians would be a thing of the past. There is no reason 
why every Indian not over six years of age at this time, 
should not be a healthy, self-supporting, creditable citizen. 

Bat this can only be when the Indians are educated 
under the best possible conditions. In many cases, the 
Indians very generally object to the education of their 
children on the ground that it removes from the tribe 
future fighting force. 

It is true, however, that in army circles there is a well 
defined opposition to the compulsory education of Indian 


children. A policeman once said that he opposed tem. 
perance legislation on the ground that it would reduce 
the police force and jeopardize his position. We should 
hardly think that army officers could be so much in love 
with frontier life as to desire eontinuance of savagery for 
their own personal convenience. But we can conceive of 
no other excuse for their active opposition to the compul- 
sory education of Indian children. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


The school board of Cambridge has had a case in court 
that is of interest to the entire county, as it has event- 
uated in a decision of the court upon a school question 
never before passed upon. One John L. Watson, has been 
“fighting the board” in the courts until a decision has 
been rendered by the fall bench of the Supreme Court. 
The decision is that the school board has absolute power 
in matters agfecting the order and discipline of the 
schools, and that their judgment is not subject to the re- 
vision of the courts. 

The question at issue was the action of the board in 
excluding from the schools a son of Mr. Watson on the 
ground that he was too feeble-minded to profit by the 
schools or at least to make it wise for the school board to 
allow him to attend. He was so weak-minded as not to 
derive any benefit from instruction, and he was at the 
same time very troublesome to the other children, pinch- 
ing them, making hideous noises, and otherwise annoying 
them. The father brought suit in the Superior Court 
and the decision was in his favor. The board re-admit- 
ted him upon this ruling, but in two weeks again excluded 
him and the case went to the highest tribunal with the 
result stated above. 


THE TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


A long time has passed since there has been any sen- 
sation over the teachers’ bureaus, but quite recently Cin- 
cinnati has had a “tempest in a teapot.” One of the 
prominent dailies announced that the teachers’ bureau is 
“an institution hitherto almost unheard of” .... “a 
matter of curiosity.” 

We refer to this merely to call attention to the won- 
derfal strides made in this method of securing teachers. 
Fifteen years ago the same surprise was expressed and 
the same curiosity exeited in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas City or San Francisco, 
but to-day it is a greater curiosity to find a city in which 
there is any excitement aroused by an institution that is 
uniformly praised by all who know of its working. 
There are few colleges in America that do not use bureaus 
in securing professors, and practically none whose pro- 
fessors do not recommend them to the students who wish 
to teach. 

It is the most economical, honorable, self-respecting way 
for any man to obtain a position. There is less liability 
to crookedness, less liability to unjast favoritism, and mis- 
chievous discrimination. These bureaus are not all per- 
fect, nor is any one always faultless in judgment or in 
administration, for perfection is a rare quality in this 
world, but the teachers’ bureau has done more than any 
other one agency to sift out the poor teachers, to raise 
the pay of good teachers, and to inspire teachers to do 
their best. 


MR. JOHN GOODRICH’S SCHOOL. 


In a recent issue we gave interesting extracts from a 
unique college catalogue and we now quote from a pam- 
phlet describing the past, present, and future of a historic 
town in a historic state some facts concerning a teacher 
of the earlier day and his methods :— 

He was deeply skilled in mathematics and was always 
pleased when his scholars made such previous progress a6 
would justify their transfer to the classes in geometry. 
He believed in Euclid, and did not believe in the modern 
follies which attempt to teach that an angle may be 
formed by one straight line, and that possibly somewhere 
in the universe of thought two added to two may make 

Jive. He believed in geometry, and such was the thorough- 
ness of his methods that several pupils in his school were 
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able to stand up before him and upon his calling by book 77# DISTRICT SCHOOL ANDTHE ACADEMY ‘i the life, ultimating in conseerated Christian womanhood. There 


and number for any proposition in Euclid, to repeat the 
theme and immediately give the demonstration. It is at 
least doubtfal whether this could now be done in any 
college in our land. The blackboard in his day was un- 
known, but the geometrical figures were projected by rule, 
scale and compasses, and were therefore far more symmet- 
rical than any that now appear on’ the blackboard. He 
not only delighted to teach geometry but trigonometry, 
both plain and spherical—surveying and navigation— 
algebra even to the integral calculus, and conic sections 
to the hyperbola and the asymptotes. His modes of dis- 
cipline were only two—keeping in after school hours, and 
the rod. He believed in the rod, and had two forms 
thereof,—one, the common form, consisting of tolerably 
stout and wiry twigs from the althea bushes in his garden ; 
the other a more solemn form, kept for high occasions, 
being a seasoned cane of bamboo, with an ivory head, and 
which by frequent use, had become split into two parts, 
though united at the handle and ferule. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. What New England college has recently elected a 
president ? 

2. What important movement has recently been made 
at Yale University in favor of purer athletics ? 

3. Who has been nominated to succeed Justice Lamar 
on the Supreme Court bench ? . 

4. What is an Extradition Treaty ? 

5. What is an English “ Blue Book”? 

6. Why is a permanent Census Bureau desirable ? 


ANSWERS, 


1. Professor Tucker of Andover Theological Seminary has con- 
sented to accept the presidency of Dartmouth College, at Hanover, 
N.H. The good accomplished by the colleges of New England— 
a group of institutions unequaled the world over—for the develop- 
ment of this country, cannot be estimated. Amherst, Williams, 
Brown, Wesleyan, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Colby, Bates, and the 
rest, have sent their graduates into every state and territory, and 
have in a large degree been responsible for the high educational 
standard, especially in the central and western states. The reading 
of the newspaper as a part of a young person’s education surely 
fails in a most important degree if it does not constantly bring be- 
fore the boys and girls the possibilities of higher education. What 
the older institutions have done for New England, a thousand 
younger institutions, most often tracing a direct descent from the 
older ones, are doing for every state in the Union. All children 
cannot have a college, nor even a high school or academy education, 
bat all should know about and be taught that they all have an 
interest in higher education. For the boy or girl who will, the pos- 
sibilities are vastly greater than those who do not know of them 
even imagine. 

2. All that has been said of the colleges applies in an even 
greater degree to Yale, Harvard, and the real aniversities of the 
country. Of the effort at Yale to exclude from the athletic teams 
all who could in the slightest degree be subject to the charge of 
professionalism, although the proposition of the team captains has 
been defeated, yet the fact that it has come forward is one of the 
most encouraging signs to all who desire the permanence and 
strengthening of the athletic spirit in this country. It was an 
entirely new move, and was, perhaps inevitably, crude and unsatis- 
factory. Bat already the opponents of the measure are formula- 
ting a new scheme, and Harvardand Princeton announce that the 
athletic brains of both are struggling with the problem. The out- 
come will inevitably be a great advance to athletics, to the physical 
manhood of America. The rivals of Yale will willingly submit to 
her leadership as long as she so truly serves their common intereste. 

8. Circuit Jadge Howell E. Jackson of Tennessee, who was ap- 
pointed to his previous position by President Cleveland. 

4, The Senate, February 2, ratified the extradition treaty with 
France. These treaties are entered into by practically all civilized 
countries, to prevent persons guilty, or accused of crime, escaping 
punishment by going from the country where their crime took 
place beyond its territorial limits, which necessarily confine the 
juriediction of its laws and police. The treaties define the crimes 
coming under the agreement, and arrange the details of extradition. 

5. The ‘* Blue Books”’ are the books in which the English 
government, or the ministry, places before Parliament and the 
country documents, reports, and official statements of its position 
in regard to important matters. Thus the recent Blue Book on 
Egypt, gives the despatches from Egypt, reports of the interviews 
between the English and French governments and a statement of 
the government’s reasons for landing additional troops in Egypt. 

6. The permanent Census Bureau recommended by the chair- 
man, Wilcox, of the committee on the Eleventh Census, would re- 
sult in greater accuracy and economy than possible under the 
present decennial system. Statistics bas become an exact science, 
and there is no subject of investigation which has more to gain 
from trained experts if made familiar with the field of work by 
coatinued acquaintance with it. Indeed, it is hard to eee on what 
grounds the old method, as compared with the new proposition, 
can be defended. 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, 


(This paper is the third of a series delivered by Mr. Martin, super- 
visor of Boston schools, in the Lowell Institute Course at Boston.] 

The district school and tke academy are the forces about which 
move all the educational events of the years from 1790 to 1840. 
Exerting a profound influence upon the gener tion which was 
trained in them, they have affected scarcely less strongly the imag- 
ination of the generation which has followed them. Traditions and 
literary art have idealized them into the source of most that is great 
and good in New England character. 

The school districts, from being a mere social convenience, be- 
came a political institution. The year 1827 marks the culmination 
of the process. It marks the utmost limit to the subdivision of 
American sovereignty—the high-water mark of modern democracy, 
and the low water mark of the Massachusetts school system. 
Whether we mean by education the acquisition of useful knowledge 
merely, or the culture of intellect and feeling and will which ulti- 
mate in thoughtiul, skillfal, and righteous men and women, these 
district schools, even the best of them, did little for the education 
of the Massachusetts boys and girls. The knowledge which an 
average boy or girl could acquire and retain, in ten or twelve weeks 
study, for each of ten or twelve years, each period of study sepa- 
rated from the next by forty weeks of something else, must be 
scanty under the best conditions, But when, besides the meagre- 
ness of opportunity we consider the unfavorable physical conditions, 
—the crowded, unhealthy, uncomfortable rooms ; the inexperience 
and ignorance of most of the instructors; the mechanical and 
dreary, often meaningless task work which went by the name of 
study, we are forced to conclude that other influences must have 
been at work; that we may have overestimated the district school. 

Where back of the school was a house with a father or a mother 
setting a high value upon education,—because they had it or be- 
cause they lacked it,—ambitious for their children and stimulating 
them to do their best; where back of the school was a long line of 
educated ancestry, planting in the children acholarly instincts and 
perpetuating them through generations, then in the broader fields 
the work of education went on. Sometimes there came into the 
schools a personal influence strong and lasting. Some gentle, 
patient, sweet-voiced and sweet-mannered girl so impressed her per- 
sonality upon the children’s minds and hearts that through all their 
lives they reverenced womanhood as idealized in her. Among the 
student teachers were ardent, enthusiastic youth, encouraging the 
boys and girls, giving them special help and ditection, and drawing 
them to higher levels of thought and action. 

Daring this period there was some broadening of the school 
work, Up to 1819 only reading and writing had been required ; 
most schools had taught the boys some arithmetic. The new law 
made arithmetic compulsory, and added the English language, or- 
thography, and decent behavior. In 1827, geography was required 
for the first time. Early in this century, the catechism, the psalter, 
and the Bible were displaced by the spelling book and the reader. 
The importance of this last change cannot be overestimated. The 
substitution of the selfish and sordid aphorisms of Franklin for the 
proverbs of Solomon and the divine precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount, the declamations of Webster and Pitt for the lofty patriot- 
ism of Moses and Isaiah, the feeble reasoning in ethics of Mrs. 
Barbauld and Hannah More for the compact logic of Paul’s 
epistles, the tinsel glitter of Byron for the upspringing devotion of 
David, and the showy scene painting in the narratives of Scott for 
the simplicity of the Gospel story of the life of Christ, euch a sab- 
stitution could not take place without modifying, subtly but surely, 
all the life currents of the community. 

While the free public schools were in this state of decline, the 
incorporated academy came into being. The spirit which founded 
the earlier academies,—Dummer, and Abbott and Leicester—was 
a resurrection. It was that puritanism which is as old as the ages, 
resting upon the solid foundations, the glory of God is ae the wel- 
fare of men. 

The purpose of the founders was primarily to provide a means 
by which young men could be fitted for college, and through it for 
the requirements of public and professional life. But there was a 
broader purpose underlying the movement. It was the hope that 
a public sentiment might be stimulated and that a higher educa- 
tional standard might be set up. By putting before the youth of 
the country opportunities for education, they hoped to create a de- 
sire for it; and they aimed to furnish to students who could not go 
to college, the elements at least of a liberal education. These 
schools realized the most sanguine hopes of their founders, and 
justified the liberality of public and private benefactors. Besides 
their work as fitting schools, the academies had an immeasureable 
influence in broadening non college students. 

The half century in which the district school and the academy 
flourished is aleo memorable for the change in public sentiment re- 
garding the education of girle. The district schoole were open to 
boys and girls alike, but few girls advanced beyond reading and 
writing. The Revolutionary pericd started new currents of think- 
ing, and almost simultaneously in all the larger towns arose a de- 
mand for ampler opportunities for the education of girls. Yet it 
was fifty years before girls acquired equal privileges with boys in 
the masters’ schools of the large towns. 

But some earnest souls had awakened to the conviction that girls 
might be more than drudges or dolls. Before 1828, schools for 
girls were established at Byfield, at Troy, at Hartford, and at 
Andover, which in breadth of English scholarship, and in methods 
of instruction, surpassed any existing institutions of learning not 
excepting the colleges. A profoundly devotional spirit pervaded 


was an exhilaration due to the very novelty of the experience, a 
keenness of appreciation, an intellectual freshness and elasticity, 
with an all-absorbing moral and religious earnestness. For the 
first time in the history of the English speaking race, the whole 
woman was put to school. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


ALAS! 
‘* Throw care to the winds,’’ the wise mon say. 
We do; but somehow strength we lack 
To cast it far enough away, 
For some rude zephyr blows it back. 


IMPROVING, 
Cigar Holder : Well, old pal, how are you to-day ? 
wr Meerschaum Pipe: First rate, thanks ; getting stronger every 
y: 
MISUNDERSTOOD, 
_ Pious looking individual: I should like to leave some tracts here, 


sir. 
Portly gentleman: Certainly, sir,—toes toward the door, please. 
STRANGE. 
Editor’s Son: I asked papa when the millenium was comin’, an’ 
if Mars was inhabited, an’ if it was going to rain next Fourth of 


July; an’ he said he didn’t know. I don’t see how he ever got to 
be an editor. — Good News. 


SCIENTIFIC. 
Professor : Gentleman, to-day I shall begin the subject of 


Have you any questions to ask before I begin ? 
Student : Are bacteria and posierior the same, professor ? 


HARD TO SUIT. 
‘*Madam,”’ said Mr. Border, “I do not object to pie; I can eat 


your biscuit; I have ventured on your sponge-cake, but, madam, I 
quail on toast.’’ 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Massachusetts has the only state normal art school in the country. 

The Chicago teachers are allowing themselves to be interviewed 
on school matters with a freedom quite rare in the profession. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells writes an interesting account of the 
Massachusetts Institutes in the Boston Transcript of January 14, 


The Pennsylvania Legislature has nine prominent members who 
have been teachers in recent years and their sympathies are still 
with the schools. 


Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., New York City, says: ‘* One of the 
brainiest negroes in America, one of the truest men I know, black 
or white, is Rev. J. C. Price, president of Livingston College, North 
Carolina,”’ to which the JOURNAL would add a long and loud 
** Amen.”’ 


Dr. E. E. White, en educational leader and an author whose 
works have been of incalculable service to the profession, has re- 
moved from Cincisnati to his old home at Columbus. He is pre- 
paring to publish a book of greater professional valus, even, than 
any hitherto written by him. 

Dr. L. Sauveur is to deliver a series of twelve Confé ences Fran- 
¢aises, at the Y. M. C. A. building, in Boston, on Satarday after- 
noons, beginning Feb. 11. Dr. Sauveur has also organ'zed his 
spring classes, for beginners and for advanced pupils in French, in 
which he applies in practice the ‘‘ natural’? method of instruction. 

The Cosmopolitan has done itself a high honor and the reading 
public a service in securing for its editorial chair Prof. A.S. Hardy 
of Dartmouth, one of the brightest, sprightliest, brainiest story 
writers of the age. He can write with a purpose without moral- 
izing. He does not think that intellectual strength and stupidity 
are necessarily companions. 

Professor Josiah Royce will give a series of twelve lectures upon 
‘Topics in Psychology of Interest to Teachers,’ in Dane Hall, 
Harvard College, on Thuredays, at 4.30, beginning Feb. 16. The 
lectures are to be open to all who are interested in teaching. 

Pres, J. E. Bradley of Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill., is find- 
ing college administration an agreeable relief from the strain of 
supervision in Mioneapolis. He has met with a hearty reception 
from the faculty, the students, and the citizens, and is already 
happy in the assured success of that time-honored institution under 
his guiding hand. 

Chicago has quieted the “ fad’”’ ory with a vengeance. Nothing 
has been kicked out. ‘‘ Mud pies’’ remain. The cause of the up- 
heaval was an order to purchase thirty barrels of clay. It has been 
settled by the purchase of fifly barrels. The city has had a good 
shaking up in true cyclonic fashion, and ‘‘ mud pies”’ are now cer- 
tain to abide indefinitely. 

A scholarship of $200 is offered by the Vassar Students’ Aid So- 
ciety to a student passing the best examination for admission to the 
freshman class of Vassar College, the examinations to be held in 
June, 1893. This scholarship covers one half of all charges made 
by Vassar College for one year’s board and tuition. It is offered ss 
a loan, not as agift, but no interest is asked and no da'e of pay- 
ment is fixed. Examinations will be held in Chicago, Denver, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Washington, Louisville, Detroit, 
Omaha, San Francisco; and, if necessary, arrangements may be 
made for examinations in other localities. Applications for this 
acholarship must be made before April 1, 1893. All applications 
and all requests for information must be addressed to Miss Jessie 
F. Smith, South Weymonth, Mass. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Contributors and querists of this a t are requested to send 
ene correct names bo addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for ues, —_— we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


THE EARLIEST CELEBRATIONS OF WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY. 


LFrom Harper's Young People.) 

It was in 1793, daring Washington’s administration, that the 
idea of observing his birthday with public demorstrations origi- 
nated. The ladies connected with what has been wrongly called 
the ‘Republican Court’’ were first to encourage the idea, and 
dinners and balls were proposed, while some special testimon- 
ial to the chief was advised. Bata storm of opposition arose from 
a political party who tried on all occasions to belittle the first Pres- 


ident’s claim to anything personal in the way of homage or atten- 
tion. They declared that to celebrate the day would be but the 
beginning of a monarchy. ‘They stormed and raved, and said 
many bitter and unjust things of the man whose fidelity, skill, pa- 
tience, and endurance had led them out of bondage. Bat the 
other side won the day, and February 22, 1793, the sixty-first 
birthday of George Washington, was celebrated with some display, 
but not so generally as in the years which followed. 

A few years later, when on the eve of retirement from his excit- 
ing public life, a birthday celebration occurred which well deserves 
recording. The opposition to honoring February 22nd had quite 
died away, and all hearts and heads joined in making this festival 
of 1797 as brilliant as possible. In an old letter I have seen there 
is an account of the day’s festivities, written by a young matron to 
her absent husband, which her great-grandchildren carefully pre- 
serve to-day, together with the fan she carried on that memorable 
occasion, The afternoon was devoted to what was then called a 
‘* drawing room ’’—like the ‘‘ levee ’’ of to-day—when General and 
Mrs. Washington received their friends. It was, says another eye- 
witness, ‘' affecting beyond all expression by its being in some de- 
gree a parting scene. Mrs. Washington was moved totears. I[ 
never saw the President look better or in finer spirita. But his 
emotions were too powerful to be concealed. He coald sometimes 
scarcely speak.’’? Thelady I bave quoted went ‘‘ grandly dressed ”’ 
to the ball given in the evening at the Philadelphia Amp )itheatre. 
The crowd was tremendous. When the President and bis wife ap- 
peared, cheers rent the air. It was the greatest ovation he had 
ever received. Nor did the homage end with the ball. After the 
President was in bed and asleep, a band serenaded him, repeating 
** Yankee Doodie’’ five times, hoping to arouse him; but he mast 
have had a very easy conscience, as he slept through it all, and was 
amazed and mortified on being told of it next day 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


It is a queer honor to be paid to Saint Valentine, the martyr and 
celibate, the Christian bishop who suffered death in the reign of 
Emperor Claudius A. D. 270, that the day dedicated to special love 
making, the day accorded to mating birds, should be the day hon- 
ored by his name, 

That it should commemorate the ancient Roman feasts of Luper- 
calia on February fifteenth is more in harmony with its tenor. 
Lupercus was the Latin god of fertility and the marriageable young 
men and maidens celebrated the féte day with rapturous glee. 
They decked their homes with holly and ivy, and in Kent, England, 
for many years, a part of the regular frolic was for the girls to 


make and burn a holly boy, and for the boys in turn to sacrifice to 
the god a girl of ivy. 

Walks were taken in the early morn before the sun had peeped 
above the horizon, while the birds were singing their morning song 
to the birdlings of their choice, while the dew was at ite freshest 
and heaviest on grass and shrub; the beauty of the year lay in the 
clasp of each rounded dewdrop, and applied to the faco, neck, and 
hands, direct from the leaves, would give a complexion that would 
rival the rare tints of Venus. Large leaves were gently gathered 
80 a8 not to break the globules, and the precious heaven-given drops 
were laid against the face and pressed on from the leaves. How 
much more daioty and romantic than sleeping in a mask, or steam- 
ing one’s face through a funnel-shaped face cover attached by a 
tube to the kitchen teakettle! If the early rising and active exer- 
cise deserved the credit given to the dew, let it paes; it is the way 
of the world to-day, to neglect the true, and give unlimited praise 
where honor is not due!—Keziah Shelton, in the Chautauguan for 
February. 


A PLEA FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle is no longer 
simply a vague idea in the minds oi the people, yet few appre- 
ciate the breadth of the Chautauqua movement. It has not only 
been @ means of profit to those deprived of educational privileges 
in youth, but has bsen an excellent method of review for those who 
have left school. Yet even Chautauqua would be narrow in its 
comprehension if it overlooked the young people for whom so 
much is being done at the present day. 

Great importance is now attached to the instruction of small 
children, and much stress is laid on kindergarten methods, the 
wisdom of which we are constantly recognizing. But there comes 
a time after the child has outgrown the kindergarten and primary 
school when daily instruction is not sufficient to promote the 
mental growth which shall result in a symmetrical education. A 
few hints as to further reading may be given but it too often 
happens that there is a lamentable lack of knowledge among 
children in the higher classes in regard to the meaning of words, 
common allusions, and proper expression of thought. This is 
largely due to a lack of ontside reading. There is time in school 
for little sapplementary reading, aud few schools have a library 
suited to the varying gges or mental attainments of the children. 
A majority of the young people of to-day look forward to the 
high school as an institution where their preparatory training will 
form a nucleus to which all necessary information will attach itself. 
But how about the child whose circumstances prevent him from 
entering? For the latter clasa some provision must be made, 


As early as the age of ten years, at least, the child needs to be- 
come acquainted with books for himself. Not long ago, in look- 
ing over a list of books read by children, which having enjoyed 
themselves they would recommend to others, I found Lord 
Fauntleroy a favorite with many, but a few had confined them- 
selves to books in which the hero was not worthy of imitation, and 
Lam sure that those books had already influenced their readers. 
It is natural for the boy to imitate his favorite hero, or the girl her 
heroine, consequently care should be taken that they become ac- 
quainted with heroes worthy of imitation. 

Much stress has been laid on the use of public libraries by the 
young people of our cities and towns, and I have been glad to see 
the increase in number of children, who, during the past year, 
have sought our own public library after school hours, But one 
thing is lacking, a systematic course of reading, an end to be achieved. 
With this in view, I know of nothing which recommends itself 
more than the Chatauqua Young Folks’ Reading Union. It is 
excellent on account of the nature of the books to be read, its 
system, and its bond of unity. It is especially adapted to the age 
when children are cultivating a taste for reading. They are the 
most imitative of beings and like nothing better than to play 
‘grown up,’’ and while the interest of their parents is engaged in 
various branches of the University Extension, this course appeals 
to them as it would not under other circumstances. It gives the 
child an opportunity to find out what kind of reading-matter he 
evjoys most by presenting biography, history, fiction, and ecientific 
knowledge especially fitted to his understandizg. 

The course for the young people is divided into two depart- 
ments, Junior and Senior. The reading of six books is required, 
while others are recommended, a certificate being given at the 
close of each year, and a diploma at the completion of the four 


yeara’ reading. It is the C. L. S. C. of the young people, aud its 
official organ always gives enthusiastic accounts of the many boys 
and girls acattered throughout the United States, reading alone or 
in cireles, some of the latter being connected with schools. Some 
are striving for seals given for extra reading in addition to the 
diploma. It has its English and American years, and among some 
of the books the Junior boys and girls may be found reading, are, 
Stories from Old English Poetry; The Prince and the Pauper; The 
Earth in Past Ages; Overhead; Boston Town; Selections from 
Longfellow ; Whittier’s Child Life in Prose ; Stories from American 
History, Wright; First Book in American History, Eggleston, and 
Grandfather's Chair ; while the Seniors are this year interested in 
Children’s Stories of American Progress, Wright; Captains of In- 
dustry, James Parton; George Washington, Scudder; The Man 
Without a Country, Hale; Poor Richard’s Almanac, Franklin; and 
The Song of Hiawatha. 

This, being a Columbian year, history appropriately holds a 
prominent place. 

Chautauqua’s success is assured for from ite Janior Course to its 
College of Liberal Arts, it is united in its effort to educate as well 
as instruct. M. E. A. WAITE, 


GEOGRAPHICAL MEANINGS, 


[From the Geographical Society Bulletin in Warren’s Common 
School Geography and in Blackie's Etymological Derivations of 
Geography. | 


Rio de La Plata, - - River of Silver. 
rinoco, - = Coiled Serpent. 

Jamaica, - = «= = «= Isle of Springs. 

Porto Rico, - Rich Coast. 

Andes, - - - - Copper. 

Venezuela, Little Venice. 

Valparaiso, - - - Vale of Paradise, 

Upernavik, - = §Spring of Place. 

Reikiavik, - - - Steam Town. 

Popocatepetl, = Smoking Mountain. 

Alleghany, - - - = - Endless. 

Himalaya, - Home of the Snows. 


Arizona, - «= Sand Hills. 
Azores, - - - - - A Hawk. 
Chile, - - = Land of Snow. 
Merrimac, - - - - Water. 
© - nd of Wanderers. 
Babel Mandeb, - - - - Gate of Tears. 
— Texas School Journal. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


To ‘*W. S.’’: Another African traveler, Mra. Elizabeth B 
Bishop was made a fellow of the London Royal Geographical 
Society. M. 


— Please tell through Queries and Answers who said, ‘‘ Credit- 
ora have better memories than debtors; and creditors area supersti- 
tions sect—great observers of set days and times.”” W. X. Y. 


— Please tell me which state has for ite motto ‘' All for Country.’’ 


Nevada's motto is All for Oar Country.”’ 


— Can you give a little skit of Sheridan’ i 
characteristics of each month ? we 


‘ January, snowy; February, flowy; March, blowy; 
April, showery ; "May, flowery 3 Ji une, bowery ; Lal 
Jaly, moppy; August, croppy ; September, poppy; 
October, breezy, November, wheezy ; December, freezy.’’ 


— The dimension of the newest Atlantic steamships are now 
very nearly those of the Great Kastern whose failure has always 
been considered as due to her great size. Can anyene give the 
reason for the euccess of the prasent ships ? ° 

The failure of the Great Eastern was due not to her size bat to 
her lack of power, which was entirely out of proportion to her di- 
mensions. Her length was 680 ft. and her horse power but 7650, 
The new Canarder Campania has a length of 620 ft. but her horse 
power is 30,000. The Umbria, 501 ft. has 14,321; the City of 
Paria, 500 ft, 20,605; and the Fuerst Bismarck 502 ft., 16,412 horse 
power, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Troxger’s Sormnck Book ror INTERMEDIATE GRADEs. 
By J. W. Troeger. Chicago: George Sherwood & Co. pp. 163. 
The introduction of Natural Science into common schools has 

made a demand for a new literatare. No subject ts ever well taught 
until the best oral methods have been shrined tn text-books. Nature 
studies have at last begun to crystalize in text-books. This work 
of Mr. Troeger is welcome, therefore, both for what it is and for 
what it signifies. 

There een been two well defined dangers in the firat book- 
making for nature studies in the lower grades. The firat and 
greatest danger was, that the books would be merely high school 
books one syllable,”’ a pretended simplification that did not 
simplify; the other, that it would be senselessly childish. This 
book avoids both extremes. rave 

We cannot accept the author’s version of the situation as ex- 
pressed in the preface, that ‘‘ ecianc teaching is gradually making 
its way down from the high schools into the lower grades.” Nor 
does his work give us the opinion that he himself thinks so. We 
are quite certain that nature studies have come, not from the high 
schools but from the primary schools. They have come because 
of a demand for material, fact-material, wich which to apply, 
utilize, and develop the methods already introduced into the 
primary school. Number work, language work, reading and 
spelling lessons needed a wealth of material which could only come 
through literatare and from nature. With all duc respect to ool- 
lege men and high school men, they had nothing to do with this de- 
parture which came through those superintendents who have made 
a specialty of modern methods in the lower grades. 

Troeger’s book meets their demands in a worthy way. It is 
focused for facts rather than for pretended ‘‘ observation lessuns,’’ 
but not for the furnishing of facts so much as for inspiring, teach- 
ing and training the child to get facts for himeelf indefinitely in 
any field ia which he may desire them. When this book has been 
mastered there is no reason’ why the class should not ba able to 
forage for facts whenever and wherever they would be available for 
language or number work, for reading or spelling lessons. 


Our Cycuina Tour 1n Enauanp. By Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. Chicago: A.C. MeClarg & Co. Price, Cloth, $1.50. 
Mr. Thwaites and his wife are among the many Americans who 

have diecsvered that a leisurely sammer cycling trip over the hills 

and through the picturesque valleys of rural England is one of the 
most superlative of pleasures. Though one may not be a devotes 
of the wheel, the record of a tour sach as Mr. Thwaites so charm- 
ingly describes is the most inspiring summons to go and do like- 
wise. Aside from the fine country roads which in England are in 
themselves such an inducement both to cyclists and pedestrians, 

English country life, a3 seen at short range, offers the most fasci- 

nating attractions, and fortunate is the traveler who has time 

enough to flit at pleasure from one quaint village to another, to 
loiter among the historic shrines, and to touch elbows, as it were, 
with the world of old England. 

Mr. Thwaites has not sought to write a guidebook, but his jour- 
nal was so well and fally kept, and ways and means so epecially 
noted, as to make it a most excellent handbook for those who may 
contemplate a similar vacation trip through the same region. The 
six weeks in the saddle began at Canterbury, from whence the route 
included the southern shire villages, the cathedral towns, the Isle 
of Wight, the hills of Devon, and the valley of the Thames. Mr. 
Thwaites is an easy and polished writer, as is well known from his 
popular historical works, and his English journal is one which will 
well repay more than a single reading. ‘The illustrations, which 
are from photographs, show some of the most picturesque highways 
and byways. 


IntrropucTion TO PsycHonoey. By 
Dr. Theodor Ziehen. Paternoster Square, London: Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Macmillan & Co. 284 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Ziehen has in this volame made the only satisfactory presen- 
tation of physiological psychology to American readers. The more 
pretentious work of Prof. George T. Ladd of Yale is too extended 
and follows Wundt too closely to be satisfactory from the teacher’s 
standpoint, Prof. William James has much of the spirit and more 
of the psychological spirit of Ziehen than any other American 
writer, but he fails to draw the radical distinctions between Wandt 
and Ziehen which are indispensable to a clear view of physiological 
psychology. Some of the younger “* pedagogical experts’’ who 
have come to prominence have shadowed forth a physiological psy- 
chology, but always, so far as we have seen or heard, from the 
standpoint of Wundt, merely echoing his enunciations. ‘‘ Apper- 
ception,’’ whenever worn as a label of modern psychology, is the 
acknowledgment of the Wandtian discipleship. 

Ziehen, who is more scientific, more philosophical, more peda- 
gogical, more heroic than Wundt, joins Miiasterberg in exposing 
the falacy of the apperception craze aud leads along physiological 
lines to a clear, helpfal psychological position in a thoroughly read- 
able way. He is a master, and consequently is not ahobbyist. He 
has a scientific instinct, a philosophical mind, and gives his pages a 
semi-literary flavor. The general reading of this book, carefally 
and intelligently, would, we think, do more for the achools of 
America than the investment of the same amount of time and 
money in anything else. It would help oalm the apperception rage, 
would rob physiological phychology of much of its ‘‘ mystery 
mischief,’’ would help to place the ordinary man upon his own feet. 


A Manvat or Puysios. By William Peddie D. Se. F. 
R. S. E. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. London: Bailliere, 
Tindale & Cox. Half leather. 500 pp. 

Profeesor Peddie is conne sted with the University of Ed nburgb, 
and this manual which is in a sense an introduction to the study 
of physical ecience is primarily designed for the use of university 
students. The author has endeavored throughout to bring into 
prominence the necessity for, and the value of, scientific hy- 
potheses. , A second aim has been to make the treatment ef the 
mathematical portions of the text as simple as possible. It is a 
work of permanent value, bearing on every page the stamp of the 
author’s entire mastery of his subject. It shows him to ba pos- 
sessed of what is far rarer than scientific knowledge, the faculty of 
judiciously presenting and arranging that knowledge for the in- 


straction of others, Th 
and a fall index. ere are a profusion of plates and diagrams, 


OF Empre. A Brief Historical 
etch of Germany. York: Willi rison. 
Pris, ew York: William Beverly Ha 

is little work may be read in an hour, and yet it would be 
safe to say that the reading of it would afford a e better know!l- 
edge of the subject than many four-volume histories. Though bat 
an outline, it is one of the best presentments of German history 
which has yet appeared. It is not only interesting as a literary 
work bat affords information without one superflous word upon 
just these points which everyone who desires to understand the 
present German situation and what has led thereto, or to converse 


hy 
— 
‘ 
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intelligently upon such topics must needs know. Mrs. Parmelee 
paints with few but vivid strokes and her picture of Germany from 
the Aryan migrations to William II is consequently from its bold- 
ness both striking and impressive. It is understood that this is the 
first of a series of outline histories which with a single thread of 
events will intelligently connect the past and the present, and if 
the succeeding volumes are as admirable the series will prove of 
great value both to students and the general reader. 


Lessons IN ELementary Meronanics. By Sir Philip 
Magnus. London: Longmans Green & Co. Price, Cloth, $1.20. 
That this work bas in a very few years reached its thirtieth thou- 

sacd is a sufficient proof that it has found a wide field of usefulness 

among students. For the present large edition the work has been 
in great part rewritten in order to bring matters well up to date 
and continue its value for school use. As these lessons are intended 
for those who have had no previous instruction in the eubject, the 
leading principles of mechanics are brought into prominence an 

exemplified by simple illustrations. The ground covered is what 

poo wey ver be taken in one year, and is arranged to form a 

working basis for other branches of physical science. The author 

deals with his subject in a simple and straightforward way which 
cannot fail to thoroughly interest young students. 


Episopes FROM THE ComTE DE MontTe-CrisTo, PAR 
ALEXANDRE DumAs. II. The Hidden Treasure. Edited by 
D. B. Kitehin. 154 pp. Price. 40 cts. 

EpisoDEs FROM LE CAPITAINE PAMPHILE, PAR ALEXANDRE 
DuMAS. Edited by Edward E. Norris. 146 pp, Price, 40 cts. 
London & New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Teachers of languages must welcome each addition to the series 
of episodes from modern French and German authors published by 
Longmane, Green & Co. Nothing is left to be desired, for an 
ideal text for pupils learning to read the language. Selections, ed- 
iting, manufacture, are each of the best. 


Messrs. Hoverton, & Co., of Boston and 
New York, have compiled a new and unique catalogue for the use 
of those interested in school libraries. Its atrong feature lies in the 
fact that the books listed are wholly from those adopted by the 
boards of education of some seven or eight important states for 
their public school libraries. Thus each book has the especial rec - 
ommendation of having been selected by competent authorities, 
making the catalogue particalarly desirable for the use of any one 
who is choosing books for young people, either for public, school, 
or home libraries. The size, kind of type, number of pages, and 
price of each book are given, with a brief description or comment 
intimating its contents and general aim. Figures representing the 
school grades for which the book is considered suitable are entered 
in the margin. The publishers will be pleased to send a copy of 
this catalogue to any one who is interested in school libraries. 


Tae Veitep Hann by Frederick Wicks is a strong 
story of financiering in London and the organization of a copper 
mining company. Published in the favorite blue-covered series of 
novels by Harper & Bros. New York: Price 50 cents. 


PREVENTIVE LEGISLATION IN RELATION TO CRIME 
is the title of an able paper submitted to the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. Philadelphia. 10 pp. Price, 
15 cents. By C. H. Reeve of Plymouth, Indiana. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Why Government at All? by Wm. H, Van Ornum; price, 50 cents. 
the Unending Genesis; by H. M. Simmons; price, 25 cents. 
—The Cause of the Toiler; by Jenkin Lloyd Jones; price, 10 cents. 
Chicago: Charles H Kerr & Co. 

French Reader on the Cumulative Method; by Adolphe Dreyspring; 
price, 75 cents. New York: American Book Co. 

Rousseau’s Emile; translated by Wm. H. Payne; price, $1.50. New 
York: D Appleton & Co. 

How Do You Spell It ? by W. T. C. Hyde; price, $1.50 ——The Last 
Voyages of the Admiral of the Ocean Sea; by Charles Paul MacKie; 

rice, $1.75 —— Our Cycling Tour in Engiand ; by Reuben Gold 

hwaites; Price, $1.50. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Cures; by Emvet Densmore, M.D. New York: Still- 
man 

a Langue Francaise; by L. Charles Roux. Boston: Carl 
choenhot. 

The New Testament and Its Writers; by Rev. J. A M’Clymont.—— 
The Church of Scotland; by Rev. Pearson M’Adam Muir——Life and 
Conduct; by J Cameron Lees——Handbook of Christian Evidences; 
by Alexander Stewart, D D.; price, 25 cents each. New York: A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co, 

Complete Phonographic Instructor; by Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

History of English; by A. C Champneys, M.A.; price, $1.25—— 
Browning & Whitman; by Oscar L. Triggs; price, 90 cents. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

Andersen’s Mirchen; edited by O. B Super, Ph.D.; price, 90 cents 

Select Speeches of Daniel Webster; edited by A. J. George; 
price, $150. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 
a My ~ Hand; by Frederick Wicks; price, 50 cents. New York: 
arper ros. 

The Evolution of an Empire; by Mary Parmelee; price, $1.00. New 
York: William Beverl-y Harrison 

The Secret of Character Building; by John De Moite; price, $1.00. 
Chicago: 8.C. Griggs & Co. 

Froebel and Education by Self. Activity; by H. Courthorpe Bowen; 
price, $1.00 New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

— Encyclopedia (Vol. X). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
co’ 


NEW YORK. 


Supt. George Griffith is fast bringing the schools of Utica to a 
high standard. Hereafter : 

No person shall be appointed to a position as teacher unless 
he or she is either (1) a graduate of the City Training School; (2) 
@ graduate of a State Normal School; (3) a graduate of a regular 
kindergarten training school (for kindergartners) ; (4) a holder of 
a first-grade certificate under the state uniform examination system ; 
(5) @ holder of state certificate good for life. These requirements 
may be waived in the case of teachers now regularly employed in 
the public day schools of the city, and in the case of special teach- 
ers of French, German, music, drawing, and penmanship. 

These regulations are sure to give good teachers. Requirements 
for admission to the City Training School : 


Candidates must be residents of the city and have attained sixteen 
years of age; must be graduates of the Utica Free Academy or of 
an institution of the same grade; before admission, applicants must 
pass an examination for at least a third-grade certificate ander state 
uniform system, or hold a regents’ preliminary certificate and a 
pass card in physiology; applicants must subscribe that they desire 
to prepare for teaching in schools of the state; superintendent to 
be satisfied that candidates have the moral character, talents, and 
aptness necessary for success in teaching; no person can have priv- 
ileges of class who does not comply with the conditions of admis- 
sion. Course of instruction shall be for one year as follows: The- 
ory. This will include the study of educational psychology, prin- 
ciples of education, echool management, educational history, 
law, and methods of teaching all the branches taught below the 
standard. Practice. This will include observation and discussion 
of teaching in other schools, conducting single recitations before the 
class, substitute teaching and consecutive and extended teaching in 
school of practice, all practical teaching to be under careful super- 
vision and subject to criticism. For graduation, candidates must 
maintain a standing in all work of the school and in previous 
studies, satisfactory to the principal and superintendent, and secure 
at least a second-grade certificate in the state uniform — 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


At the last meeting of the board of education, an estimate was 
presented for expenditure during the coming year. This gives a 
total of $5,895,800 which is a general increase over the amount ex- 
pended last year. In addition to the tax levy the board will also 
have from the school fund proper $586,000, and from tuitions 
$2,800. Total, $588,800. 

The basis of the school tax levy for 1893 is as follows: 

Salaries of superintendents and teachers, exclusive of special 
teachers, $2,500,000, less estimated revenue school fand, $585,000, 
$2,015,000; tuition pupils at normal school, $10,000; evening 
school, $115,000; school libraries, $3,000; supplementary reading 
matter, $20,000; rebinding reference books $1,000; books for in- 
digent pupils, $5,000; maps, globes, etc., $5,000; payments on 
pianos, $4,000; miscellaneous, $1,000; salaries office employes, 
$55,000 ; salaries engineers and janitors, $280,000; school supplies, 
$55,000; schoolhouse supplies, $18,000; fuel, $170,000; printing, 
ete., $15,000; sewing supplies for 40,000 pupils, $10,000; material 
for manual training, $2,500; purchase of school sites, $250,000; 
erection of new buildings (actually needed), $1,000,000; twelve 
new buildings for usual increase city, $840,000; incidentals new 
buildings, $52,5000; permanent improvements, $150,000; general 
repairs, $200,000; heating apparatus, $100,000; apparatus and 
furniture, $75,000; rental of branches, $60,000; special assess- 
ments, $30,000; legal expenses, $500; support high schools, $350,- 
000; English, high, and manual! training school, $50,000; drawing, 
$35,000; music $35,000; German, $175,000; physical culture, 
$30,000 ; compulgory education, $20,000; payment of bond, $85,- 
000; toial estimate for 1893, $6,322,500. 

The opponents of the especial stadies, the ‘‘ fads,’’ so called, were 
not heard from, so for the present the studies pursued in the 
schools remain as before. 

The second meeting of the Cook Co. Association of Principals 
and Saperintendents was held at the Cook County Normal School, 
Englewood, Wednesday, Feb 1. There was a large attendance of 
the leading educators of the county. The work of the school was 
seen to advantage and reflected great credit on Col. Francis W 


Parker. The training class is large and enthusiastic, and ite mem- 
bers showed their intelligence in the discussion which followed the 
opening exercises. The questions discussed were as follows: Is it 
possible to learn and understand political geography and history 
without a knowledge of structural geography ? What is the differ- 
ence between political geography and history? Which should be 
taught first, a continent or a political division ? Which should be 
taught first, stractaral or political geography ? How much political 
geography should be taught ? The method of teaching politi:al 
geography. The effecta of structure and climate upon human eyo- 
lution and upon history. Relation of knowledge of structure to the 


recollection of facta in political geography and history. Why is 
political geography so imperfectly taught? Should the political 
geography of U.S. be taught in connection with history ? 

After this an invitation was given to the visitors to view the gen- 
eral work of the practice school-which appears to be an ideal 
place for children, The Colonel is as enthusiastic as ever and the 
work everywhere shows traces of his inspiring presence. Alter 
lunch at Students’ Hall, the morning’s work of the first division 
training class in Grecian history, was supplemented by an exhibi- 
tion of maps and pictures of Greece, shown by the stereopticon in 
the hall. This was followed by a general discussion at 2 p.m. 
which ended the day’s program. 

The World’s Fair exhibit of the Chicago high schools is sow on 
view at the City Hall. Superintendent of drawing, Mr. H. Han- 
stein has it in charge. The work follows the usual high school 
course in drawing. Some of the original decorative designs, and 
sketches in charcoal and India ink from plaster casts and still life 
are especially interesting. 

These drawings show for the first time the work which has been 
done in the Chicago high schools in connection with botany, phy- 
siology, zodlogy, and kindred ecientific subjects. Under the direo- 
tion of Assistant Supt. A. F. Nightingale, Mr. Hanstein has also 
arranged to give drawing as an aid in the siudy of history. The 
collection on exhibition is quite extensive, more than enough to fill 
the space assigned to it in the educational exhibit. K, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD, 


Feb. 21-23: Dept. of Superintendence, N. E. A.; Boston. 

March 9-10: Superintendents’ Round Table ; Greenville, Pa. 
March 28-30: Southeast Nebraska Educational Assoc.; Beatrice, 
March 31: Central Illinois Association ; Monmouth. 

Jaly 25-28 : Educational Congress at the World’s Fair. 


CALIFORNIA, 


The Los Angeles Board of Education is composed of four Re- 
publicans and four Democrats. Mrs. Hughes, was the only mem- 
ber of the old board that was re-elected. 

Miss Henrietta A. Bancroft, late principal of the Riverside High 
pag is in Europe taking her Doctorate in Anglo-Saxon liter- 
ature 

Mrs. Juliet Powell Rice, whose work in San Diego gave the 
schools national renown, has been elected supervisor of music in 
the schools of Los Angeles. 

The many friends of Prof. John Dickinson wi'l be pained to 
know that on account of failing health he has had to go to Arizona 
for the winter. 

Supt. Will S. Monroe in his last annual report of the schools of 
Pasadena gives the following statistics: Teachers employed inclad- 
ing superintendent, 35. Graduates State Normal School, 10; other 
state normal schools, 12; special professional schoolz, 3; colleges, 
5. Those who have read professional books daring the year, 35; 
taking educational journals, 35. Those who have taught from 1 
to 5 years, 8; from 5 to 10, 8; from 10 to 15, 18; from 15 to 20, 
6. Holding high school certificates, 5; grammar grade, 24; pri- 
mary, 3; special, 3. 

COLORADO, 
State Editor, O. 8. Moles, Canon City. 

On account of the crowded condition of the East Denver High 
School, ground has been purchased and another high school build- 
ing will be constructed as soon as possible. Denver will then have 
four high school buildings. 

An Eastern gentleman has offered Colorado College 350,000 
provided $150,000 additional be raised by friends of the college by 
January 1895. President Slocum is confident that the amount will 
be raised. Gov. D. H. Waite in his inaugural address made two 
important recommendations to the general assembly. The first re- 
lates to woman saffrage, the second to commoiu school books. The 
latter recommends a law providing that the state issue proposals 
and receive bids from school book publishers for the publication of 
English text-books used in common schoo's ; that contracts be made 
by the state with those publishers whore bids may be thea Jowest and 
be approved, for the delivery of such text-books as shall be ordered 
by the state, that the series be uniform and that all school districts 
in Colorado, which desire and make application for said books or 
any of them, be supplied at the cost price paid by the state. Some 
of the Denver dailies are urging district ownership of school books 
for the schools of that city. 

Supt. J. H. Freeman of Fremont county organized last year an 
association of school directors. ‘The school meeting was held in 
Cafion City, Feb. 10. A carefully prepared and profitable pro- 
gram was arranged, and questions of vital importance to the 
schools were discussed by representative directors of the county. 

The La Junta schools ara overcrowded and additional rooms will 
have to be provided in the near future. 

Every room in both the new halis at Colorado College is full and 
the trustees are trying to devise means for the accomodation of the 
increased number of student. 

The new state superintendent is J. F. Murray of Colorado Springs, 

Salida is constructing a $35,000 high achool building. 


Newest School Books 


PEDAGOGY 
MATHEMATICS Cathcart’s Literary Reader New . 
Robinson’s New Primary Arithmetic . $ The Schoolmaster in Literature .. houp’s History and Science of 
Robinson’s New Rudiments of Arithmetic .30 Webster’s Primary School Dictionary . .48 HISTORY 
Robinson’s New Practical Arithmetic . .65| Webster’s Common School Dictionary . ‘72 | Alexander’s History of the Hawaiian People 1.50 
Milne’s High School Algebra . . . 1.00) Webster’s High School Dictionary . .  .93| Barnes’s General History of the World 1.60 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic. 65 PENMANSHIP 
Bailey’s American Mental Arithmetic . 35 
. Appletons’ Manual of Penmanship -  +5°| Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States 1.00 
DRAWING LATIN 
ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS: A 
Macaulay’s 2d Essay on the Earl of Chatham .20 Harper and [iiller’s Vergil’s Aeneid 
Addison's Sir Roger de Papers SPANISH 
Besides outlines for teachers, drawing models, color papers, McGuffey’s Spanish-English First Reader. 32 
Scott’s Sir Walter) Marmion /n Press. and FRENCH 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. ... .20 PHYSICAL TRAINING Dreyspring’s French Reader on the Cumulative 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night ; .20|Tlorris’ Physical Education. $1.00| Method ‘ ‘ 75 
_ "These and others are described in “ Educational Bulletin” which is mailed free on request. : 
Books sent prepaid on receipt of price, Correspondence cordially invited. American Book Com pany 
, Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK OINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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ILLINOIS. 
At the last 


bard. 


to Increase the Intereat of Directors in School Work.’’ 
ance at the Institute was large, and a deep interest was taken in 


the work. 


IOWA. 


Towa colleges are having a decided boom this year. The constant 
President Gates of 
owa College is bringing that institution to the front and holding it 
Ithere. He has more students than ever before, although the stand- 
ard of admies'on has been lately raised, The Agricultural Col- 
lege has never bad as prosperous a year as the presen 
gard to numbers and thoroughness of work done. Cornell College, 
too, is on the crest of the wave of prosperity. The State Normal 
School is filled to overflowing and has been forced to take the dor- 


cry at the State University is for more room. 


mitory building for recitation work. 


The state has lost several fine school buildings by fire this winter. 
Among others, one at Marshalltown and one at Sioux City, entail- 


ing a loss of not far from eighty thousand dollars. 


e prevailing opinion concerning the educational exhibit at the 
Fair seems to be that it is hardly worth while to prepare one as it 


meeting .of the Greene County Teachers’ Institute, 
which was held at Whitehall, papers were read by W. A. Anderson 
on “Current News in the Schoolroom,’’ by J. C. Ritchie on 
‘*'The Teacher’s Preparation and Growth,’’ and by Mies Annie 
Berry on ‘‘ Methods of Utilizing Time in the Schoolroom.’’ Mr. 
T. H. Cobb spoke on the topic, ‘‘ The Influence of the Ideal,’’ and 
Township Examinations’? was discussed by Superintendent Hab- 
A number of speakers made addresses on the subject, ‘‘ How 


candidate on the city ticket for any office. Thousands of women Whe 
entitles the pupil to membership. Beautifal 
lithographs are to be furnished free to rooms having five or more 
lanks to be signed by the for 


cast their ballots for her. 


building, costing $7,000. 
According to the recently 


The attend- are residents of New Jersey. 


Training School. 


cation of Asbury Park,have been inspecting 
Montclair and Orange, with 


the view of embodying the results of their investigation in their 


the school buildings of 
plans for a new school-building. 


t, both in re- 
cussed ‘School Architecture.” 


from one eide only. 


Green of the Trenton State Normal and Supt. rc 
T. D. Landon of Bordentown Military Iu- 
stitute read a paper 02 ‘ Physical Education,” which wasd 

. Poland and others. 

Board of Edacation are having trouble over the 


East Oran Capt. 


by State Superintendent A. 
The Hoboken 


NEW JERSEY. 
State Editor, J. D. DILLINGHAM, Toms River. 
Riverside in Burlington County is to have a aew five-room school 


published catalogue of graduates, 
Princeton College has 4,700 living alumni, seven hundred of whom 


State S A. B. Poland was recently presented with an elegant 
Pend ed. the work of one of the boys in Camden’s Manual 


At th hteenth annual meeting of the New Jersey Sanitary 
PR Bo Bae Lakewood, George W. Debevoise, who hascharge of 

i leadi -houses in the coun 

ility of deadening fi and the advantage of lighting a room 


badges are obtained for « small fee, while the ©. badge, of fine 


members. 


rience meeting. 


school term, 


L. Davey of 


badges will be furnished u 
ing such a society in 
eligible to office. 


talked on ‘‘ Needed 

A table given out by the Harrisburg school department showsghe 
following comparative standings: Delaware County has the longest 
9.46 months, 
Allegheny pays the highest average salary to male teachers, $64.46 
a month, and Falton the lowest. 
salary paid female teachers is by Delaware, $44.10, and the lowest 
by Wyoming, $19.45. 


and 


n application. organiz- 
rooms are honorary members and are 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


About thirty superintendents and principals of city and borough 
schools were present at the last r 
in Harrisburg. Hon. a department superintendent 
blic instruction, deli 
reference to needed legislation. 
superintendent of 


add 
gural address, The first afternoon session was consumed by an expe- 


meeting of school superintendents 


address of welcome, which 

resident B inan- 
Reading, responded. ent Buehrle’s 
Educative Waste Places,’’ contained many 


In the evening Supt. John Morrow of Allegheny 
Legislation.” 

and Fulton the shortest, 6 months. 
$22.90. The highest average 


UTAH. 


Supt. J. F. Millspangh has just come out of an investigation with 


cannot be properly displayed. There isa general feeling of disgust 
at the treatment the educational interests of the county haye re- 
ceived at the hands of the World’s Fair management, 


LOUISIANA. 


The New Orleans school system at the present time consists of 1 
boys’ and 2 girls’ high schools, with an attendance of 250 boys and 
501 girls, and a teaching force of 32 professors, 15 boys’ and 19 
girls’, 9 boys and girls’ grammar and primary schools, and 5 kinder- 
garten departments for whites; 3 boys’, 1 girls’ and 8 boys and 
girls’ grammar and primary schools for colored. Total achools,— 
high, grammar, and primary,—58 ; total number of white teachers, 
368. Total number of colored teachers, 87. 


MONTANA. 
State Editor, R. G. YOUNG, Helena. 

There has been a spirited contest in the legislature over the loca- 
tion and organization of the state educational institutions, the ques- 
tion at issue being whether the School of Mines, the Agricnitural 
College, and the University shall be united and located in one place 
and under one management, or organized and located in different 
parts of the state. The State Association and Council of Educa- 
tion has taken very strong grounds in favor of consolidation. 

State Supt. E. A. Steere has entered upon the decharge of his 
— duties, and is closely watching the movements of the legis- 

ture, 

Supt. J. M. Hamilton of Missoula is the newly elected president 
of the State Association. Pres. James Reed of Montana College is 
elected for the third time president of the State Council of Educa- 
- The next meeting of the Association will be held at Butte 

ity. 

Supt. A. L. Stone of Anaconda bas resigned to accept a position 
on the editorial staff of the Anaconda Standard. Montana schools 
thus lose one of their most efficient echoolmen. Professor Kern of 
Michigan has been elected to fill the vacancy. 

The educational exhibit was one of the most attractive features 
of the recent state meeting. Montana will have a fine exhibit at 
the World’s Fair. 

Supt. S. D. Largent of Great Falls is proving to be a progressive, 
capable map. Under his direction the schools of the Falls City are 
growing in popularity and efficiency. Supt. Wm. M. Weeks of 
Miles City is also exhibiting great earnestness in all educational 


matters. 

‘The following are the newly elected county superintendents of 
Montana: Deer Lodge County, Miss Lizzie Thompson; Lewis and 
Clarke County, Miss Mionie Riefenrath; Silver Bow County, Miss 
Bridget Fallon; Park County, Miss Duke; Gallatin County, Mr. 
Joho Kay; Cascade County, Professor Kessling; Fergas County, 
H. M. Parent; Dawson County, Miss A. A. Truax. 


MINNESOTA, 


Mrs. Jennie C. Crays, of Minneapolis, was elected to a position 
on the school board by a larger vote than was given to any other 


appointment of Miss Julia O'Toole to an assistant’s position in the 

igh School. A competitive examination was recently held for 
the appointment, and at this examination, Miss O Toole secured 
the second highest average. The majority of the Board of Edu- 
cation claim that they had the power of appointing either 
of the two highest competitors, and that they selected Miss 
O'Toole because of her superior fitness. A petition signed by 
1000 citizens has been presented to the Board, asking for a recon- 
sideration of Miss O’Toole’s appointment on the ground that the 
Board offered the position to the one securing the highest average 
in the competitive examination, and that according to the examin- 
ation marks Miss Booth, who is now a teacher in the city schools, 
deserves the appointment. As yet there are no new developments, 
but the people of Hoboken are greatly stirred up over the sffair. 

At a recent meeting of the Newark Board of Education, it was 
voted to adopt a system of musical teaching, which shall combine 
the tonic-sol-fa and staff systems, and to employ a supervisor of 
music who shall have one assistant. 

NEBRASKA. 
State Editor, C. OC. PBARSE, Beatrice. 

Great rations are made for the meeting of the South East 
Nebraska Educational Association to be held in Beatrice, March 
28, 29, 30, next. From present indications, the attendance will be 
very | rge. 

over the Edacational Eabibit at the Columbian Ex- 
position is at a low ebb. Most of the schools are preparing work 
for Chicago but in a half-hearted way. The exhibit will be good, 
but lacks the interest that might have existed had education been 
treated more liberally. 

The next meeting of the State Association of Superintendents and 
Principals will probably be held in Columbus about the Ist of May. 
This is done to allow the school men living in the northern and 
western counties to more conveniently attend. 

Supt. John O. Taylor of Chadron has been elected president of 
the public school section of the state association. It is a deserving 
recognition of his standing. 

No ‘‘ official route’’ will be made for the teachers of Nebraska 
who attend Chicago next summer. No state manager will be ap- 
pointed and “ Go as you please ’’ ie to be the order of the day. 

The legislators are taking great interest in the State University. 
Many of them have visited the buildings and grounds and attended 
the exercises, and none who do this can fail to be impressed by the 
magnitude of the interests centered here. It is hoped they will 
deal liberally with appropriation bills. 


OHIO. 

Supt. T. B. Weaver, of Prospect, has recently organized the ‘‘ M. 
T. Y.C. Society.” The object of the society is to secure a more 
prompt school attendance by pupils. All pupils who attend with- 
out a mark of absence or tardiness, a echool Month, Term, Year, 
or Course will be organized into a permanent society having de- 
grees, M. T. Y. and C, Each degree has a beantiful badge and 
pin to correspond, to be worn by the respective pupils according to 
the degree of excellence attained by the pupil. The M. T. and Y. 


flying colors. A principal who was dropped last June sent in a 
pater Boose to the school board accusing Superintendent Mills- 
paugh of favoring teachers of his own church connection. An 
investigation was made, and it was found that Superintendent Mills- 
baugh did well to drop the accuser from the ranks of city teachers 
and the board voted unanimously that the charge of favoritism was 
not well founded. From retarns tabulated by the board the relig- 
ious status of the teachers was found to extend to all denominations, 
while many had no church preferences. : 

In September the city could only seat 61 per cent. of the city en- 
rollment, but the several new buildings now almost completed will 
take in all now in partly fitted rented rooms, stores, and halls. 

Miss M. E. Pascoe, formerly of Colambus, O., is now teaching 
again after a year’s rest. Lehi New West Academy is increasing 
in number under her earnest work. 

Ogden Academy, a ‘‘ New West’’ achool, now has a teacher of 
Swedish gymnastics. This New West school isthe only one in Utah 


to adopt the Ling system. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

The city of Wheeling met with a serious loss to her schools early 
in January through the burning of the Lincoln school building 
in the Second Ward. A well-selected library which had just been 
placed in the building, largely through the efforts of teachers and 
pupils, was lost. A new building will probably be erected. 

The new school building in Grafton was opened on the third 
week in January. 

The Ohio Valley Round Table recently held a meeting in 
Wheeling. Training for those pupils who depend entirely = 
their memories in their school work was first discussed. 
remedy was thought to be in assigning much of the work rather 
below than above the child’s capacity in a line requiring some use 
of the reasoning powers. On the subject of spelling the opinion 
prevailei that the lesson should be taken from the reading and 
other lessons instead of the spelling book. Good results can be 
obtained both by dictation and copying. The effect of the World’s 
Fair educational work upon the future work of the schools, and 
the proposed exhibits of varied schools occupied the remainder 
of the meeting. 

The regular biennial meeting of the legislature now in seseion, 
has before it some very radical changes in the school-laws of the 
state, the principal being the changing of the time for holding the 
election of school officers from May to November; to change the 
method of selecting the county superintendent, and to place more 
authority in the hands of the township boards. 

The State University is again disturbed, and seems destined to 
be so until a board of regents that will utterly ignore both state 
and party lines can be obtained. A proposition now before the 
legislature to distribute the school fand among the several counties 
of the state seems to meet the general approval. 


WASHINGTON, 
The Isaac Pitman system of shorthand has been introduced into 
the State Agricultural College and School of Science of Pallman, 
l'rof. James Ferguson has been appointed instructor. 


JHE ART OF KNOWING CHARACTER 


BY A PERSON’S HANDWRITING. 
A Most Fascinating Subject. The Illustrations, ~ gn ny | of Writing and Analyses in this Valuable | 
make Practical Us 


Book are so Plain that any one can Master the Art an 


bound. Only $1.00, postpaid. Worth Ten Times the Price to any one. 
- & B. JONES, Silwer Creck, N. Y. 


ddress 


eotit. Finely printed. Cloth 


THE WORLD'S 


FAIR AND SCHOOL. 


made. Notice the following : 


You Sing? 


If so, you know the pleasure derived from the accomplishment. IE you do not, is it nota 
fact that your ¢eacher was or is the cause of this neglect? Perhaps she had no good, suit- 
able books. If she had lived at the present time, no such complaint could have been 


The National Summer School at Chicago in ’93. 


A large number of good sized, well furnished rooms, 


reserved for Teachers, only one 


and a half miles west of the Fair Grounds, in the quiet suburban section known as Engle- 
wood. This is the most convenient, the most comfortable, and the cheapest plan yet 


arranged for teachers. 


No EXTRA fee required from members of the school for securing rooms. 


PROFESSORS AND MANACERS TO 
ACT AS CUIDES TO THE FAIR. 


| 200 Teachers Already Enrolled. 


BB Send for particulars, club agency, and terms to 
CHARLES F. KING, Manager, 


BOSTON HIGHLANDS, MASS. 


J, A. WILMORE & CO., Publishers, 


24 E. 24th St., New York, 
Require experienced canvassers for their Jatest pub- 
lication, a work possessing attractive and unique fea- 
tures that commend it to all classes of readers, and 
enables the salesman to dispense with the drudgery 
of a house to house canvass, Men of good address 
desiring pleasant and permanent employment in city 
or country, with full protection and good financial re 
turns are cordially invited to communicate with us. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
inga new yearly subscription. 


TILDEN HALL BOARDING SCHOOL 


R BOYS, 
West Lebanon, New Hampshire. 
Pupils received into the family and sch 
time. For full information address seeped 
Dr. A. C. PERKINS, Principal. 
SUBSCRIPTION 


NEW YEARLY 
new the Journal of Education will 


secure a year’s subscription to the 
Quarterly Register of Current History 
($1.00a year) free. One’s own subscription will not 
count as a new one. NEw Ena. Bos. Co., 
8t., Boston. Mass. 


NEW ENG. PUB, OO., 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


100 SONGS fora 2 ct. stamp. & Youra, Cadis, o° 


Fountain Song Books, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
each 80 pages of excellent music for grammar and 
country schools) Price, 15 cents; $1.44 per 
dezen. No. 3 is Patriotic. 


Merry Songs. By Hanson. Contains 18 
pages instruction and 100 pages excellent music 
for intermediate and grammar grades and country 
schools. 25,000 copies sold. Price, 0 cents 3 
$8.00 per dozen, for first introduction. 


Merry Melodies. By Hanson. 75,000 
copies sold. One of the most popular low-priced 


books published. Price, 15 cents; $1.50 per 
dozen. 


Primary and Calisthenic Songs. Av 
excellent primary song book Should be in the 
hands of every teacher. Price, 60 cents; te 
Teachers, 50 cents, 


After the 
Price, 15 


Silvery Notes. By Hanson. 
style of “‘ Merry Melodies.” 48 pages 
cents ; $1.50 per dozen. 


The School House Flag. A National 
Patriotic Exercise for Flag Raisivgs, Festivals, 
and all Patriotic Entertainments. Contains 32 pa- 
ges of Songs, Recitations, and Exercises Wrice, 
15 cents. 


Columbia, or America’s Cantata. 
An Historical Musical Entertainment for School. 
Dialogues, Songs and Acting. For advanced pupils 
or young folks. Price, 25 cents. 


Dear Land So Fair. A new, beantiful 
Patriotic Song and Chorus. Should be sung in 
every school and home in the United States. With 


it are several other patriotic songs. Price only 
12 cents, 


CATALOGUE of above and hundreds of other excellent 


helps for teachers, FREE. 


A. FLANAGAN, 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


The entering class at the Castine Normal School 
numbers thirty. 

The district system has now the prospect of an 
exit as the committee on education has unani- 
mously voted for ita abolishment. 

There are to be two free high schools in Turner 
this spring. 

The pupils of Lincoln Street Grammar School, 
Rockland, put $30 into the savings system bank 
last week. 

Mise Helen Plaisted is to take the place of Miss 
Nellie Blakeman in Waterville Classical Institute. 
Misa Blakeman will engage in soliciting fands for 
a ladies’ dormitory for Colby. 

Ten of the juniors of the Norway High School 
competed in prize declamations recently. Grace 
Holden and Ambrose Warren received first prizee, 
Agnes Rounds and Victor Whitman, second. 

Aubarn school board has added $100 to the 
salary of Prof. Moody of the high school. The 
clans of ’93 have voted to have an address from 
some distinguished orator in lieu of essays, etc., at 
graduating exercises in Jane. 

The pupils of the New Harbor Grammar School 
edit creditably a weekly paper. 

A bill has been introduced in the Maine Legis- 
lature providing for a radical change in the 
matter of electing the school committee of 
Belfast, also providing for election of 
a superintendent of schools. It provides for 
a school committee of ten members, two from 
each ward, to be elected by the people and to 
serve wit out pay. Also that the committee shall 
elect a superintendent of schools, whose salary shall 
be fixed by the committee. The bill is not to go 
into effect antil accepted by the city council. 

Mr. C. E. Perkins has been engaged to teach 
the grammar school in the new Rockport school- 
house, and Mrs. Hattie Wiley the primary. 

Miss Mattie French has resigned her position in 
the Avenue district, Bangor, and Miss Annie 
Baker, a recent graduate of the Gorham Normal 
school, has been appointed to the place. 

A Biaine memorial and a library for Bates 
College is proposed Mr. Blaine assisted in fram- 
ing the charter of Bates College, and all through 
these years was one of its appreciative supporters. 
The bailding contemplated will coat $150,000. 

Mr. Edward F. Searles, to whom the Mark 
Hopkins miitlions were left, has promised to erect 
for Bowdoin College the finest and best equipped 
building for the study of the sciences that could 
be had in this country. 

The catalogue of Yale University shows in the 
courses of graduate instruction in the department 
of philosophy and arts, two young ladies from 
Maine,—Miss Josephine Florence King of South 
Paris, who has already taken a B.A from Bates 
College, and Miss Charlotte T. Sibley of Belfast, 
who has taken B.A. at Wellesley. 

The late Benjamin F. Butler taught school in 
the Rassell Mills distriet, Farmington, two months 
for $12 per month. He was then 17 years old. 

The abolition of the district syatem and the es- 
tablishment of a state board cf education are 
measures which it is hoped will be forcibly pre- 
sented to this year’s legislature. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Ten young ladies were recently graduated from 
the Manchester Training School. So urgent was 
the need of teachers in the city that all but one 
were provided for at once. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The kindergarten work prepared by the Boston 
schools for the World’s Fair was exhibited at the 
Starr King schoolhouse on Feb. 4 and 8. 

In response to an invitation from Dr. John T. 


CHOCOLAT MENI-; © 
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rations, and also| & 
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sidered? 

I. MENIER rais-} 
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the Steamers trans- 
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IV. MENIER owns | 
over 2000 Employ- 
ees’ Houses, the en- 
tire town of Noisiel, E : 
near Paris. = = — 

V. MENIER does his own printing; infact, every- 
thing pertaining to the manufacture of Chocolat 
Menier except wood for cases, nails and foil, is pro- 
tuced on his own property. 

Instead of depending u é 
ufacturers (each looking for profit rather than purity) 
as most cocoa and chocolate makers have to, MENIER 
can and does, with one end in view—viz: the sale of 
Chocolat Menier by its real merit—supply the 
world with the finest product and in far greater quan- 


n a dozen different man- 


— ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
other house. 
canpiefree name | CHOCOLAT 
publication). 
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Uni MENIER, Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBs. 
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NEW Feary Subscription to the 
Journal of Education will secure 


ONE one year’s subscription to the 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGASINR (monthly, $2.00 a 


year) FREE, One’s own subscription does not count 
& one, Ngw Ena. Pos. Co., 
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Other Chemicals 
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which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 
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~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
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DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Prince, agent of the state board of education, the 
committees and superintendents of the district 
composed of Braintree, Weymouth, Hingham, Co- 
haeset, Randolph, Stoughton, Holbrook, Avon, 
and Qaincy, met recently in Braintree to discuse 
questions of organization and administration of 
schools. The meeting was an enthusiastic one, 
and it proved so stimulating and instructive that it 
was unanimously voted to continue the organiza- 
tion. The qaestions of appointing teachers and 
duties of superintendents were introdaced in an able 
manner by Dr. Prince, and the discussions were con- 
tinued by Dre. Cushman of Randolpb, Mr. French 
of Holbrook, Dr. Gifford of Avon, Mr. Whitcomb 
of Stoughton, Mr. Wateon and Dr. Brigham of 
Braintree, and Superintendents Nash of Hingham, 
Norcross of Weymouth, and Horne of Braintree. 
This is an entirely new movement in education. 
While teachers’ meetings have been frequent aud 
well attended in the past, it has been apparent 
that some way of bringing echool questions bef re 
the authorities was needed. This movement bids 
fair to place the appointment of teachera on a pro- 
fessional basis, remova the schools from politics 
and favoritiam, and exert a healthful inflaence in 
making school laws. 

The Fall River Training School has jas: grada- 
ated a class of six. Diplomas were presented. 

The midwinter alumnez reusion at the Clara 
Conway Institute took this year the form of a 
salon in honor of Mendelssohn, the composer, and 
Sidney Lanier, the poet, whose birthdays fall on 
Feb. 3, The rooms were beautifully decorated, 
the program effectively rendered, and the entire 
affair one of the most brilliant and successfal in 
the history of the school. 

Holyoke schools are now doing special work of 
a novel character for an exhibit in the educational 
department of the Massachusetts state buiding at 
Chicago. Students under the iustruction of Prin- 
cipal Nichols are preparing relief maps of the New 
England states showing the elevations of land in 
different sections, the variations in the amount of 
rainfall in different sections of the country, also 
the variations in temperature. The mapa are 
made of palp that can be easily molded in almoat 
any form desired, and which afterward hardens. 
The maps are about two feet long by eighteen 
inches in width, and will be set in wooden frames. 
This novel feature is proving not only interesting, 
but very instructive. 

The graduating exercises of the first class of the 
Holyoke Teachers’ Training School occurred Feb- 


ruary 5. 

Miss Mabel Smith has accepted the position of 
firat assistant teacher in the Peabody Grammar 
School, Andover,—Jefferson K. Cole, principal. 

The Brockton schools are rapidly outgrow- 
ing their accommodations, and in some districts 
are already badly overcrowded. Miss Helen L. 
T homas has resigned as teacher of mathematics at 
the high school, and takes a position iu the 
Friends’ Academy at Providence. 

Miss Susan A. Osgood, for the past twenty-five 
years first assistant in the Salem High School, 
was tendered a reception on Feb. 10, by five han- 
dred of her pupils. The hall was elegantly deco- 
rated and filled with a large and distinguished 
company. Miss Osgood was presented with a 
diamond pin as a testimonial to her long and faith- 
ful services. 

The Newton School Board has accepted the 
rasignat on of Mr. J. W. Appleby, master of the 
Adams Sehool. The Saperintendents’ report 
recommends that provisions be made for the ad- 
ditional study of algebra ia the ninth grade, and 
the employment of special teachers as masters’ 
assistants in schools of over nine rooms. 

The Bridgewater Normal Schoo! has had 3,801 
stadents in its history; Salem, 3,808. There isa 
remarkable ‘‘ nearness’? io the total. 

The recommendations of the finance committee 
of the Northamptoa Board to the City Council in- 
clude an increase in the teachers’ salaries, and the 
total appropriations if passed as recommerded 


Mr. BREWER of Chicago has been asked to 
find a teacher of Geography and Drawing. Sal- 
ary, $2000. He wishes to hear from any qaalified 
for the place. Address care Teachers Co-Opera- 
tive Association, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washingion St., Boston, Mass.. 
MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


and invites correspondence. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 


OPIUM 


STEPUENG 


will reach $46,056, or over $3000 more than iast 
year. The recommendations inclade: Teachers’ 
salaries, $30,490; superintendent of schools, 
$1800 ; text-books, $3000 ; evening schools, $1400; 
munual training, $600; transportation, $462 

Of the 10,965 teachers in Massachusetts, 992 
are men, and 4,059 have attended one of the state 
normal schools, Thirteen per cent of the school 
children are in private schools. 
Miss Violet D. Jane, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has been elected to a position in 
the Lawrence High School at a salary of $900. 
The Lawrence Board is now spendirg $1,000 a 
year for epring water. 

Mr. Arthur Lincola Doe, principal of the Maple- 
wood Grammar School, bas been transferred to the 
Center Grammar School, Malden, to fill the 


the resignation of Principal 


The Lowell school board has already appointed 
&@ committee to look into the question of intro- 
ducing manual training into the schools of the city. 
In the great Lowell mills to-day most of the 
men who hold the best positions learned their 
business elsewhere. A great difficulty to be over- 
come is the fact that boys learn but a small part 
of some trade and then spend their lives in work- 
ing at what they have mastered without any pros- 
pect of advancement. To remedy this state of 
affairs, manual training should be introduced into 
the schools and also some system of technical 
education. It has been proposed to open a manual 
training school of moderate sizs for the purpose of 
showing to the public what manual training really 
is and of illustrating the benefits to be derived 
from it, 

RHODE ISLAND. 


Since the appointment of Mr. Draper as Su 
intendent, Central Falls has seen a aula’ ie 

. W. Doring, princi of the Farmington 
Maine High School and a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, has been elected priccipal of the Woon- 
socket High School to succeed J. W. V. Rich, who 
recently resigned. 

CONNECTICUT. 


The teachers’ meeting recently held at the acad- 
emy in Lakeville, in charge of the State Board of 
Education was largely attended. The followin 
topics were discussed: ‘‘ Language,’’ by R. Ww 
Hioe, No:wich; ‘* Physiology,’’ by G. P. Phenix, 
New Britain, ‘‘ Geography,” G. H. Danforth, 
Westfield, Maes. ; ‘‘ Common Sense in Education,”’ 
by A. B. Morrill, Willimantic, 
The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn., has 
closed for an indefinite time on account of sicknese. 
Miss Florence Harvey of Danbury has accepted 
@ position as a teacher in New Fairfield. 

The Norwich Free Academy has a special teacher 
of English this year. A free scholarship open to 
a stadent of the academy art school has been 


THe TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION is providing several entertaining rooms in 
‘Columbian Hall’’ at the World’s Fair, where 
school committees, superintendents, and college 
presidents wishing to engage teachers can meet 
and confer with them. Teachers should engage 
rooms in or near Columbian Hall, and register 
early with the Association for places in Septem- 
ber, 1893. Superintendents and committees should 
write us early of their wants for teachers. 
Address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Nervousness. 
HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


An agreeable and benefi- 
cial tonic and food for the 
nerves and brain. A remedy 
of the highest value in Men- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


established in the art echool of the Boston Museum. 
The appointment will be given to a stadent from 
one of the classes in designs. The school already 
possesses a free scholarship in the Students’ Art 
League of New York. 

Mise Jennie Fellows is acting librarian of the 
Peck Library, Norwich, during the absence in 
Europe of Mr. H; W. Kent. 

Miss Alice P. New is among the teaching force 
of New Milford. 

Dr. W. L. Elkin, director of the Winchester 
Observatory at Yale, has been appointed a Fellow 
of the Royal Astronomical Society of Great Britain. 
' Miss M. MoNally is teaching in the Center 
School, Naugatack. 

Miss Mary Barry, of the Winchester school, 
New Haven, is president of the Ozanon reading 
cirele of that city. 

Miss Margaret Claren of the New Britain 
Normal ’91, has been appointed to the Concord 
Street School, South Norwalk. 

Miss H. M. Moore is teaching in Derby. 


TEACHERS’ HEADQUART:'\8 at the World’s 
Fair will be at Teachers’ Coli. bian Hall, on 
Woodlawn Ave , one block from the entrance to 
the Fair, three blocks from Chicago University, 
and in the center of the aristocratic Hyde Park 
District. For rates and particulars address Teach- 
ere’ Columbian Hall Association, 70 Dearborn St. , 
Chicago. 


—“ You must not be discouraged, George,” 
she said. ‘‘ Papa may be abrapt, but his heart is 
as warm aga June day.”’ ‘ Yes,’’ replied George, 
“T’ve noticed that his manner is very summary.”’ 
— Washington Star. 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION has been asked to find a man for the Super- 
intendency of Manual Training School in a large 
city. ary $3000. They wish to hear from 
candidates. Address Teachers Co-Operative As- 
sociation, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


STANDARD WORKS IN SETS. 


You will never havea better opportunity of securing these standard authors. 
Seel sure from our past experience that these books will give abundant satisfaction. 


We 


r Fifteen volumes, hand- 
1¢ ens, somely bound in cloth, 
on good paper. 
rice, $15. 
Given for FOUR new subscribers, or TWO new 
subscribers and $2.50 additional. 


This is one of the finest sets for the money in 
the market. Don’t miss the opportunity of se- 
curing it. 


THACKERAY'S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Anelegant set in ten volumes ; fully illustrated. 

Thackeray is such an interesting and elegant 
writer that these books should be found in every 
teacher’s library. 

Our price is only $6.00, given for FOUR new 
subscribers. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S COMPLETE WORKS 


In six volumes ; handsome cloth binding ; good 
paper; excellent print. 

Our PE is only $6.00, or given for THREE 
new subscribers. 


IRVING'S COMPLETE WORKS. 


In six volumes; handsomely bound in cloth. 
“Every American should own these books.” 

Our price is only $6.00, or given for THREE 
new subscribers. 


SEND IN YOUR 


Twelve volumes ; fully illus- 
trated. This is an elegant 
edition, printed on good 


Scott, 


fully bound in cloth, rich dark color. 

Our price is only $9.00, or given for FOUR 
new subscribers, or TWO new subscribers and $2.00 
additional. 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Ab- 
dication of James II., 1688. Six volumes. 12mo- 
Price, $6.00. 


This set given for TWO new names, or ONE new 
name and 75 cts. additional. 

This is the standard edition, with the suthor’s 
last corrections and improvements, to which is 
prefixed a short account of his liife, written by 
himself. 

A more liberal offer has not been made. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 


From the accession of James II. By THOMAS 
BABINGTON MACAULAY. New edition; to which 
is added a complete index of the whole work. 
Five volumes ; 12mo. Price, $5.00. 


Given jor only TWO new subscribers, or ONE new 


subscriber and 50 cts. additional. 
CLUBS AT ONCE. 


N. B.—Our offers are based upon new subscriptions to the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, 
at $2.50 each. (One’s own subscription does not count.) 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 
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Vol. XXXVII.—No. 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. 
Rousseau’s Emile ° > 
A Comedy of Elopement. 


The Parsifal of Wagner ° 
Stories and Sketches . 
Good Wine at Feast’s End. ’ 
The Candle of the Lord 
In the Key of Biue 
a) se ‘08 . . 
John Wyclif . ° 
The Stillwater Tragedy . 
Interpretation of Nature 
Phonographic Instructor . > ° 
Speeches of Daniel Webster . 
bel and Education ° ° 
Danesbury House. ‘ 
The Secret of Character Building . 
Evolution of German Empire 
A Mute Confessor ° > 


Our Cycling Tour in England 


Publisher. Price. 
Pas D. Appleton & Co, N ew York 
da 
Tait, Sons & Co, 1 
Kufferath 1 3 
reen 
rin American Book Co. 8 75 
Brooke BP. Dutton & Co, 2 
8 & Co, 5 00 
Beeching Putnam's Sons“ 
ae Houghton, Mifflin & Oo, Boston 1 4 
oo I . Pitman, New York 1 50 
saac 
‘ueree D. C. Heath & Co, Boston 1 50 
Courthorpe Chas. Seribner’s Sons, N i 1 00 
Wicks Harper & Bros, Ms 50 
Wood Rand. MeNally 
Motte Griggs, Chicago 1 00 
Parmele Wm. B. Harison, New York 1 00 
ben Arena Pub. Co, Boston 50 
Thwaites A. C. McClurg & Co, Chicago 1 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

DuRING the Holidays Mr. King visited Chicago 
in the interest of the National Summer School. 
He found the accommodations secured for his 
school, first-class in every respect. The rooms 
are in pleasantly situated hotels, clean, cool, and 
airy. A well arranged church has been secured in 
which to hold most of the sessions and thus obviate 


going into the city. The suburb of Englewood is 
a little over one mile west of the main entrance to 
the Fair Grounds. Here the teacher can rest, at- 
tending lectures in the morning, and be guided to 
the great Fair in the afternoon by the professors 
and managers. The whole cost to those who join 
at once will be about $40.00 plus the fare. 


PRANG’s STANDARD COLORED PAPERS are 
among the most useful articles that can be had in 
any school. The standards of color presented are 
reliable for educational purposes, having been 
adopted after long study of the theory, and wide 
experience in the actual use of color, as well as 
after conference with leading artists and colorists 
in this country and abroad. Each normal color is 
supplemented on the one side by two tints mak- 
ing a gradual approach toward the light, and on 
the other side by two shades approaching the 


dark, thus producing a scale of five tones for each 
color. Each norma! tint and shade has been con- 
sidered, not merely in itself, but also in ita rela- 
tions to the monochrome acale of which it is a part, 
and to the corresponding scale of other colors. 
Send for sample package to the Prang Educational 
Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. See adver- 
tisement in the JOURNAL, last page. 


Mr. West, the architect, to whose card we 
would like to call your attention in another column, 
has made a particular study of the moet modern 


echool houses, and invites correspondence about 
any projected work. A man with 17 years ex- 
perience, and yet young enough to be enthusiastic, 
should have some valuable ideas. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
—Man makes good resolutions, 
And makes them wide and deep ; 
They are mostly for his neighbors, 
And not for him to keep. 
— Inter Ocean, 


— The proprietors of Ely’s Cream Balm do not 
claim it to be a cure-all, but a remedy for catarrh, 
colds in the head and hay fever. It is not a liquid 
or a snuff, is easily applied to the nostrils. It 
gives relief at once, 50 cents, 


—Teacher: What part of speech is phono- 
graph ? Big Boy: A noun of the feminine gen- 
der. Teacher: Why feminine? Big Boy: Be- 
cause it always talks back.—Hzchange. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “‘SooTHINe SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wimi Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

part of the Be and ask 
rs. Winslow’s Soothing . Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— Maud: ‘‘Ien’t this a pretty pen-holder? I 
only paid fifteen cents for it.” 
Kate: ‘*‘ Why, you can get them almost any- 
where for ten cents.’’ 
Maud: “Yes, but where I bonght this they 
ove twenty-five. I have a friend there and got 
off. 


— I had catarrh of the head and throat for five 
years. i used Ely’s Cream Balm, and from the 
first application I was relieved. The sense of 
smell, which had been lost, was restored after 
using one bottle. I have found the Balm the only 
satisfactory remedy for catarrh, and it has effected 
a cure in my case.—H. L. Meyer, Waverly, N. Y. 


— “I call that setting me a bad example,’’ said 
the school boy when his teacher told him to divide 
7-19 by 6-47.—Harper’s Young People. 


TYPE-WRITING AND SHORTHAND. 


In these days of progress, nothing is more 
plaivly discernible then the great improvement 
in methods of teaching. Theory is supplemented 
by practice, the eyes and fingers are each pressed 
into the service and made to contribute their fair 
quota toward accomplishing the general end. The 
methods of a few years ago have become obsolete, 
and we are made to realize that the march of im- 
provement knows no halting, but constantly seeks 
new and improved means. 

It will not be long before stenography will be a 
regular part of the school curriculum, as essential 
as grammar and arithmetic; with stenograpby 
will come its handmaiden, the typewriter,—in fact, 
it should long precede it, as young children can 
more easily acquire facility in spelling, punctua- 
tion, good grammar, and fluency of expression, 
by the use of the typewriter than by any other 
method of study; for it combines with the study 
an element of ‘‘ play’’ that a child is very quick 
to appreciate. 

The greatest difficulty that is encountered by 
students in their earlier efforts is the lack of 
ability to concentrate the mind on the question 
ander consideration, and no one study, considered 
as a mental exercise, with a view to the habit of 
absolute mental concentration, which is the foun- 
dation-stone of a good memory, can be compared 
with stenography asa meanstoanend., Mental ac- 
tivity is stimulated to a high degree, aided by the 
ear and hand, in the effort to keep pace with and 
record the flow of glowing eloquence of an ardent 
and rapid speaker, and nothing will give a stu- 
dent a more realizing sense of power than the 
ability through long practice and well directed 
effort, to conquer the difficulties of shorthand. 

In witness of the truth of thie, note the number 
of schools of stenography and typewriting all over 
the country, and witness the number of common 
and high-schools where the typewriter has gained 
an entrance. The utilitarian side of this question 
here presents itself very forcibly. While using these 
means of education and mental training students 
are preparing themselves for an easy and respect- 
able method of earning a livelihood in case of re- 
verses, or unexpected changes in th» plans of life. 

What a revolution has been wrought within a 
few years in our business methods by these two 
instramentalities! The great improvements in 
typewriting machines, culminating in the perfected 
‘* Hammond,”’ by all odds the leader in the race, 
has had not a little todo in bringing about the 
changes above noted, and the gradual development 
of the type-wheel machine, with the three hundred 
and sixty-five pieces used in its construction, as 
against the type-bar machines, using from sixteen 
hundred to twenty-eight hundred pieces has made 
it possible to place in schools an instrument beau- 
tiful to look at, simple and perfect in its opera- 
tion, that which prints a line of any desired type 
in as perfect an alignment as if printed on a “* 
fected Hoe Press,’’—an alignment that will re- 
main perfect as long as the instrument lasts, where 
the style of type can be changed in a moment; 
where paper of any width can be used; where 
the writing is always in sight and right side up. 
Very recent improvements by the inventor, who 
can never rest short of attaining absolute perfec- 
tion, have made this a manifolder, and by the sub- 
stitution of ‘‘an anvil and a shuttle’’ for the 
typewheel, have given a steadiness and perfection 
of impression that seems to leave nothing more to 
be desired in a typewriter. 

If all school commissioners, boards, and super- 
intendents will study this matter thoroughly, the 
pupils will soon have occasion to rejoice cn account 
of the great advantages now-a-days offered to them. 


—A clergyman, one hot Sunday observing a 
deacon asleep in church, ealled out: ‘“‘ Brother 
Austin, please open the window a little. Physi- 
cians says it is unhealthy to sleep in a hot room,”’ 
Quincy Journal, 

When visita New York City, 

xpress 

— UNION Horet, Crane Gem 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 


upwards per day. European 


Restaurants supplied with the best. cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all a You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— Raphael Rightwell procered payi 
tion on account of his perfect een’ fe 
Rightwell wrote well because he used one of Ester- 
brook’s No 128 Extra Fine Elastic pens, 


way of 
to 


eas 
Pellets. There’s no 
so easy and natural in ac- 
tion—nothi 
ch lasting good. They absolutely 

Constipation, Biliousness, 
[ndigestion, Sick or Bilious Headaches, Jaun- 
dice, Sour Stomach, and Dizziness. All de- 
rangements of liver, stomach, and bowels are 
prevented, relieved, and cured. 

They’re guaranteed to give satisfaction, or 
your money is returned. 


A case of Catarrh that can’t be cured by 
Dr. e's Catarrh Remedy is so rare that 
the =. of the medicine are willing to risk 
this offer: ‘If we can’t cure your 
perfectly and permanently, no matter what 
your case is, we'll pay you $500. 


THROUGH PARLOR CAR EXPRESS TO 
ATLANTIC CITY VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The New York and Atlantic City 
Through Express via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was placed in service on the 10th 
inst. This train is composed of Pullman 
buffet parlor cars of the latest design and 
the standard passenger coaches of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and affords a most 
comfortable means of reaching the popular 
“ City by the Sea.”’ The train leaves New 
York, stations foot of Cortlandt and Des- 
brosses Sts., at 1.50 P. M. week days and 
arrives at Atlantic City without change, at 
5.35 P.M. Returning, it will leave At- 
lantie City 8.55 A.M. week-days and ar- 
rives in New York 12.43 P. M. 

This arrangement affords excellent con- 
nections to and from New England East- 
ern, Central, and Western New York State. 


Pror. R. C. Minter, of Jackson, Tenn., 
will be registered at Teachers’ Columbian 
Hall during July. His frank statement in 
regard to the Hall is worthy of note. He 
says : 

“Of the various plans which have been 
brought to my notice, I consider the 
Teachers’ Columbian Hall Association the 
best, and although I have the offer of assist- 
ant secretaryship of the World’s 
Fair Bureau, by which I could secure free 
entertainment and commission, I should be 
doing this at the expense of my friends, 


who would accompany me, as Columbian|M 


Hall is more convenient and cheaper.” 
Any one wishing further information. 
send for complete circular to 
OrxvILLE Brewer, 
70 Dearborn St, Chicago. 


THE REMINGTON TYPEWRITER. 


A TESTIMONIAL, 


Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans and Benedict. 
327 Broadway, New York. 

: Gentlemen: I am glad to say that the introduc- 
tion of typewriting in our school has been a suc- 
cess. We have been highly pleased with the Rem- 
ington, and I must confess to a very agreeable 
surprise that with so much handling by novicse 
they have not become injured in the least. I can 
—_ heartily commend their simplicity and dura- 

ity. 

I am convinced that the educational value of 
typewriting is considerable. The effect upon the 
spelling, punctuation, structure of sentences, is 
immediately noticeable. Every student becomes s 
printer and proof-reader, and mistakes which 
might pass unnoticed or be condoned in handwrit- 
ing, stare the typewriter in the face and make him 
hesitate to allow poorly written work to go from 
his machine. I believe the time has come when 
typewriters should be generally introduced in our 
schools. No one who has tried the experiment can 
fail to realize the important educational features of 
such training. 

Since the introduction of typewriting in our 
school, the machines have been in constant use 
yet. We have not laid out a cent in repairs. 

Yours truly, 
SAMUEL W. MENDUM, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Review of Reviews shows conclusively 
that it is conducted with a view to meet the 
demands of a constituency that is not fully secured 
by any other periodical. ‘‘The Progress of the 
World” presents the timely facts of current 
history, in a form that not only intereata the 
reader, but fixes the essential points firmly in mind. 
No two issnes are alike, each month has distine- 
tive characteristics. ‘Two great subjects dominate 
the Febroary number: that of American cities 
and their social and industrial functions ; the other 
of millionaires and their poesibilities of usefulness, 
particularly in the line of large benefactions for 
public objects and for the improvement of their 
own communities. The longest article of the 
number is Mr. W. T. Stead’s character sketch of 
Jay Gould, which is among the most jadicial 
and comprehensive sketches of his life that has 
ap . Mr. Stead holds that the greatest 
need of our day is a ‘‘ Mission to Millionaires,” 
which shall convert them to a sense of their 
social obligations. The American editor, Ms. 
Shaw, has an editorial on rich men which dis- 
cusses with much franknes the many details of 
recent public gifts. The results for the various 
cities from Boston to San Francisco and from 
Detroit to Cincinnati and St. Louis must attract 
no little attention and provoke no small degree of 
local comment. Among the many other topics 
considered are the “ Results of Municipal Gis 
Making,”’ by Prof. Edward Bemis; the ‘* Light- 
ing of American Cities,” by Robert J. Findley ; 
the “ Rapid Transit Question,’’ “ The Progress of 
Massachusetts Cities,’’ etc. The portrait of Ex- 
President R. B. Hayes forms the frontispiece, and 
there are portraits of the mayors of Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, and many other cities. 
The illustrations are timely and present a great 
variety of pictures of eminent men and women. 
The survey of foreign affairs is of great value to 
the busy American reader, giving the current 
events in Great Britain, France, Germany, Rassia, 
ete., with conciseness and clearness. The question 
of ‘‘ Immigration’ is discussed in reference to the 
probability of the return of cholera in 1893. If 
but one Review can be afforded, The Review of 
Reviews has superior attractions. Price, $2.50 a 
you single copy, 25 cents. New York: Astor 
lace. 


—The February number of The Atlantic 
Monthly will alike delight its old and new friends. 
It has an unusual variety of attractive articles in 
each of its departments. In fiction is Mrs. Cath- 
erwood’s serial ‘‘ Old Kaskaskia,”’ which is now 
deeply interesting and in the thick of its situations 
and plot; and Margaret Collier Graham’s story, 
‘© Alex Rendall’s Conversion.’”? The department 
of travel is represented by the clever sketches of 
Mrs. Kate Douglass Wiggin, entitled “ Penelope’s 
English Experiences.’’ Her sarcasms on English 
lodgings and English itemiz:d bills are spe- 
cially amusing. wo other interesting Be 


of the same general class are “The English 
Cambridge in Winter,’’ by Albert Gillette Hyde, 
and “ Under the Far-West Greenwood Tree,’’ by 


Lonise Herrick Wall. History and Biography 
fiud a place in Parkman’s ‘' Feudal Chiefs of 
Acadia,”’ and in Dr. George E. Ellis’s article on 
‘*Count Ramford.’’ Literatare is treated in W. 
E. Mead’s ‘‘ Books and Reading in Iceland,” in 
Horace Davis’s curious paper on ‘Shakespeare 
and Copyright,’’ and in the appreciative paper by 
Richard Hovey on “‘ Thomas William Parsons.’’ 
The poetry of the number is by Edith M. Thomas 
and Bliss Carman. A very timely article is that 
of Jalins H. Ward’s, entitled ‘‘ White Mountain 
Forests in Peril.’”? A long and able review of 
ra. Van Renaselaer’s English Cathedrals,’’ 
and other comments on new books closes a number 
which deserves the highest praise. Price, $4 00 a 
year; single copy, 35 cents. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


— Now that the especial interest of the cam- 
paign has subsided, it becomes possible to appre- 
ciate the high standard maintained by The Ameri- 
can Journal of Politics. Mr. Palm has perceived 
the distinct limits of the field which he ia to fill, 
and has most successfully striven to meet the wants 
of the new spirit of citizenship, resulting from the 
revival in national spirit of the past few years. 
Reciprocity and what it means, the solving of the 
immigration problem, the relations of capital and 
labor, the relations and struggle between the 
courts and the gerrymander, the wisdom of the 
monetary conference, and the injustices in our 
tariff system are some of the questions treated in 
the February issue, by writers each of whom shows 
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a fall acquaintance with the problems of which he 
speaks, In the field of broader citizenship, yet no 
less the field of true <a ty are articles upon 
the useful in the life and work of Robert J. Inger- 
soll, the Pathology and Treatment 0: Inebriety, by 
Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, and the daty of the govern- 
ment in ridding iteelf of the ‘‘ Msgdalenes’”’ of 
society, the social outcasts. An able article by 
H. L. Wayland calle for a more active action by 
the state in many affairs which most clozely 
interest her. ‘‘ The Vics of Fictitious Corporate 
Capitslization’’ is ably treated by James A, 
Logan, who points out no less clearly the injastice 
in much of the popular opposition than the real 
viciousness of the system. New York: American 
Journal of Politics, monthly. One year, $4.00. 


— The Treasury of Religious Thought for Febru- 
ary, 1893, is, as usual, full of excellent matter; 
fresh, suggestive, covering a wide field and admi- 


rably adapted to aid clergyman and others in all 
departments of Christian work. The portrait of 
Dr. J. Z. Armstrong is the frontispiece, followed 
his sermon, sketch of his life and view of his 
urch. There is also a fine portrait of Dr. J. 
Parker, London, and an admirable pen picture of 
him by Dr. D. Hart. A full sermon by Rev. J. 
W. Earnshaw, and five excellent sermons ia their 
Leading Thoughts, by eminent preachers, give 
ample material in this department. One More 
Reform and The Uncertainty of tie Apostolical 
Succession are discussed under Timely Issues; and 
Some Characteristics of Church Order in the Early 
Centuries, under Questions of the — Pungent 
Preaching, Peripatetic Preaching, and Aggressiva 
Work are treated for Pastoral Work. “A Jewish 
Tomb ”’ is described by Rev. J. G. Kitchen. ‘‘The 
Jew’’ is sketched by Rev. C. M. Alford. The 
Queen of the Home is portrayed by Dr. G. T. 
Dowling.” and ‘Religion in Families and 
Schools,”” by Dr. J. Elmondorf. Other depart- 
meats are replete with good things. $2.50 a year; 
E. B. Treat, New York. 


— There is a genuine eparkle about the contents 
of the February Ladies’ Home Journal that ap- 
peale with attractiveness to a reader. Mr. How- 
ells has perhaps never been brighter than in his 
Coast of Bohemia,’’ Mrs. Barton Harrison 


tells girls a great deal they will like to how of 
the social code of opera, theatre, and concert, in 
the fourth of her popular series on ‘‘ The Well 
Bred Girl in Sosiety.’’ Octave Thanet has a very 
happy article addressed to wives, on ‘' That Man: 
Your Husband,’’ which Vera Bernardiere supple- 
ments with interesting glimpses of the results of 
foreign marriages made by American girls. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox tells vigorously who, in her esti- 
mation, are the ‘‘ Destroyers of Domestic Edevs,’’ 
while Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage discusses woman’s 
tendency for curiosity in an article on “The Curiosity 
of Eve.’’ Mamie Dickens tells of her great father’s 
love for birds, sports and outdoor life. Eugene Field 
has a beautifal poem, ‘‘ My Valentine,’’ addressed 
to his wife, while Mrs. Bayard Taylor’s portrait is 
for the first time seen in print, with a sketch of the 
wife of the famous story writer and traveler. The 
daughter of Hawthorne is also sketched and por- 
trayed. Mrs. B: rton Kingsland tells how to give 
timely luncheons, teas, and suppers, while the 
domestic machinery, in all; its phases, is oiled by 
suggestions from Maria Parloa. In fact, there is 
everything in this wieely-conducted and beautifully 
illustrated Ladies’ Home Journal to win it the ap- 
proval of womankind. $1.00 per year. Pub- 
lished by The Curtis Publishing Company of 
Philadelphia. 


— Harper's Wekly and Harper’s Baza’, are 
easily the ablest and beet illustrated family papers 
in the nation. The Weekly records and beautifully 


illustrates the current events in the political and 
social world, and discusses with vigor the great 
questions which agitated the public mind. The 
Bazar deals also with social life and portrays in 
lovely colore, the prevailing fashions of the hour. 
This is emphatically the Ladies’ Weekly, but it ie 
full of interest for all classes of readers. Sub- 
scription price $4.00 per annum. Harper & Com- 
pany, New York. 


—Among the attractive articles in the February 
Overland Monthly are “ Football in California,’’ by 
Phil. Weaver, Jr.; in which he reviews the history 


and status of the game including the recent notable 
matches, fully illustrated; ‘Among the Diggers 
of Thirty Dears Ago”; “A Santa Barbara Day in 
January,’ by Harriet W. Waring; and *‘ Life 
in an Insane Asylum,”’ by C. H. Coyle, a descrip- 
tion of the daily life in the Napa Asylum, illus- 
trated from photos and eketches. San Francisco: 
Overland Monthly. . 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Educational Review for February; terms, $300 a 
year. New York: Henry Holt & Co 

The Illustrated World’s Fair, for January; terms, 
$3 00a year. Chicago: Jewell N. Halligan. 

The American Naturalist for February; terms. 
$4.00a year. Philadelphia: Binder & Kelley. 

The chool Review, for February; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University. 

The Mother’s Guide, for February; terms, 
$2.00 ayear. New York: Babyhood Pub. Co, 

gy Northwest for February; terms, 

$2.00 a year. St. Paul: D D. Merrill & Co. 

Overland Monthly, for February; terms $300 a 
ng Francisco: The Overland Monthiy Pub. 


Journal of the Franklin Institute, for February; 
$500 a year. Philadeiphia: The Franklin in 


Our Day, for February; teyms 

Arena, for February; terms. 
Boston: Arena Pub. Co. 
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By Tariff Reduction. 


United States Realty Co. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 
PAYS QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS. 


Invests in first-class Office Buildings 
in Leading Commercial Cities. 


A. RUST, Treas, 
E. B. PHILLIPS, Pres. 
409 Exchange Building, Boston. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


American and Foreign Teache 


Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


and ren of school pro . 


KE. IAM YRIE 
150 FirtH AVENUE (corner Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. R. WINCHELL’S 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Supplies vacancies with the best teachers. Procures 
accommodations for World’s Fair visitors at reduced 
rates. A Bureau of Information and a meeting place 
for teachers, superintendents, and principals. Make 
it your headquarters while in ape oe 

irculars and blanks on application. No fee for 
registration. 

Exchange, 


Y O and be ready to correspond with 
the best places. 


Send — for registration blank. 
Address A. E. BOOTH, A.M., 
Manager and Prod’r, 
Cumming, Georgia. 


WISH a position in the South for 
the next season ? If so, register 
with the seuthern 

Teachers’ 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


WHEN even for poritions be 


anxious we are to find out Toe can as to the 


SHALL | facts we ni 


sometimes Shall 
Ll register before I want 


has done in the past. We don't like to make mistakes, and 
when teachers register we try to know where it is safe to 


have we had to say. “ If you had only registered last 


NOW ! 


REGISTER a@ dozen di 


in as many different classified lists for ready and sure reference. This takes time, and we want your name as soon 
as possible. Two dollars is not a heavy tax for assurance that if any place suitable for you is 
open to you, you will be sure to know of it and have an opportunity to try forit. To how many 

week!” So we tay register now, and we will do our best for 
interests and ours are identical. We will take your name at any time, but we prefer to have 


shall I register with you, is a freauent question. Our reply is sirens, “ As nearly as possible to Jan. I’ 

nning in September.” The longer we con 

qpptesticce st a teacher before recommending him. We are 
, cer 

facts we need for a correct estimate of a teacher’s power, and we depend 

less and less every year on the personal impressions of a teacher, unsupported by positive evidence as to what he 


uct the Agency business, the more 
It takes a long while to get together all the 


teacher on 
erent times 


The name of ever 


WITH YOU? 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Established in 1884. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Positions filled, 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 


2300. Seeks Teachers who 


the best time to register for fall positions. Send for 


THE SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREAD, 
211 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


The best city schools, colleges, universities, state normals, academies, seminaries, church schools, 
ete., are among our regular patrons. Also have frequent vacancies for governesses and tutors. Now is 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


and Book, and note what we are doing for teachers. 


110 TREMONT 
With two 
United . Agency Manual free, 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


ST., BOSTON. 


exceptiors we have secured positions for teachers in every state and territory in the 


EVERETT O. FISK 


7 Tremont Place, 70 Fifth Ave.,; 106 Wabash Ave., 
Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, Ill. | 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


& CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO AN} OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


ortland, Ore. 


Secures 
for such 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ood positions for good teachers with 
eachers at all seasons of the year, and feel confident that we can be of ser- 
vice to those who are seeking positions. Send stamp for Application form. 


H, P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


ood records. We are getting calls 


F. FOSTER, Manager. 


HASTERN THACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


but depenid on results. 
aggregate $5,023,600. 


UNION SCHVUOL BUREAU, 


KERR & HUYSSOON 


316L POSITIONS 
Send stamp for circulars. 

Union TEACHERS’ AGENCY, and AMER 
ICAN SCHOOL BUREAU consolidated.) 


GET PLACES FOR_TEACHERS, 
Charge no advance Registration Fee. 
5D; salaries 


} 2 West 14th St., 
New Work. 


THE NEW AMERICAN 


an , should 237 Vine 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Oo., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Fore and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Catalogues on 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign 

° ’ 
144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


771 Broadway, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 721, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist] Readers. 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 

Reed’s Word Lessons. 


Reed & Kellogg’s Lessens in 
Kellogg’s Bheteric, and Literature. 
Hiutchisen’s Physielogy aud Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. L. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Bastin. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philahladelp, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westianke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Baub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial dra 
For circular and further parctoulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, eten. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SUHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WoRORSTER 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Principal. 


NORMAL SUBOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 


Qu NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL S0HOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
¥or Ladies only. Por catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B, HaGaR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For For both sexes. 


J. President. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and 
teachers of every grade, and 
of its present Manager, he has secured 


PATRONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY 
‘OVER THE NATION. 


1. Because it is the oldest Teachers’ Agency 
in _ England, having been established 
in 1876. 

2. Because its Manager for the last eleven 
years ts a professional educator, and has 
become familiar with the condition and wants 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary 


from every State and Te 
to its members, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


SomE REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINEDAND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


pee getees a national reputation. We receive calls for 


ry acd from abroad. During the administration 


to 
in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 


OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL 


3. Because the number of our candidates is 
large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
ers, male and female, in the profession. 

4. Because all applications for teachers re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 

5. Because our pleage for fair dealing ana 
devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
been redeemed. 


at once. Nocharge to school offers yor 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


qualifications of teachers. 
free Address or call upon 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY, 


For two lady teachers, each of whom has from 
$3000 to $5000 to invest, and who at the same time, 
wish to secure positions, with a good salary. One 
to teach piano music and the other to teach 
the English branches in a pleasant located Uollege 
in one of the Southern States Salary from $300 to 
$400 and board, and from 8 per cent to 10 per cent 
interest on the money invested, guaranteed. A safe 
investment and permanent employment. Foran in 
troduction to the President of the college and full 


apply to 
een HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


A UNIVERSITY BUILDING, in a delightful and 
healthy locality in the South. 

Said t uilding was erected for a school; is spacious 
and elegant, contal: ing 100 good-sized sleeping rooms, 
a large chapel and dining room, kitchen, and some 
twenty recitation rooms. It is superbly lighted and 
is heated and ventilated on a highly approved sys 
tem. The gr uds consist of six acres, and the cost 
of the outfit we between $60,000 and $70,000. It is 
offered for sale ¢ $60,000, with easy terms of pay 
ment, or will be © uted on reasonable terms. For 
full particulars au‘’ess 

HikKAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St,, Boston. 


WANTED. 
In a first class seminary in Pennsylvania, a lady 
teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music (especially 
qualified to teach Vocal Music). The candidate 
must be a member of the Baptist Church. Salary, 
$250 to $400 and home. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 


WANTED, 


Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from = $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others accep- 
ted. Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Gomerect Street, Boston, 


WANTED, 


In a New England Industrial School. a man and his 
wife, without children, to take charge of a cottage 
with 26 boys. Supervision and teaching; no cooking, 
wasbing, or ironing todo. Salary, $720 and home. 
Apply at once. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


FOR SALE. 


A rare opportunity is open to purchase a successful 
Froebel School, located in a New England city,—the 
finest kindergarten plant in this country; also. a 
choice select school and large training class. The 
school has been established nearly twenty years, 
ope was never 80 prosperous as now. For full par- 

ulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Roston. 


WANTED, 


A lady teacher qualified to manage and teach a 
public school in the west (only the common English 
branches, with ability to sing and play the organ 
required). Salary, $550 and fare one way. The can- 
didate most be a member of the Congregational 


Church. Apply immediately to 
iain HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a large New England city, a Trainin 
(lady) in the public schools,—a normal school grad- 
uate, who has bad in and train- 
ing. $800. Apply at once to 


Teacher 


ORCUTT, Manager 
Bureau ot Edueation, 
3 Somerset Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


Ina desirable location, in one of the Southern States 
a College for male and female students, in suceessfu 
operation. A $10,000 property with the good will of 


A to Manager, 
Bureau of Education, 
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CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


School and 


CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 


e Text-Books, Music Books, 


Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference 
‘Mizcellaneous’ Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


Send for our new Catalogue, 1893, just issued. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


HAVE JUST 


EKNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS: 


XLI. ITIADS OF ER. Translated from 
the Greek by GEORGE CHAPMAN. With the full 
series of illustrations from Flaxman’s Designs 3 
vols., uniform with the * Ballad” volumes of the 
Nuggets; $3 75. 

XXXIX. THE WIT AND WISDOM OF CHARLES 
LAMB. Compri-ing selections from Lamb’s Letters 
apd Essays, together with gin ef his friends 
culled from various sources. Compiled by ERNEST 
Dresser NoRTH. With portrait, $1.00. 

One hundred and fifty numbered copies on lar; 
paper, with proof of the portrait, bound in plain 

cloth with uncut edges, $3 75. 


27 & 29 W. 23d St, 
NEW YORK, 


PUBLISHED: 

JOHN WYCLIF. Last of the Bchoolmen 
and Firet of the English Reformers. 
By Lewis SERGEANT. (No VII, in the Heroes 
of the Nations Series.) 12mo, illustrated, cloth, 
$159; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


TAE STORY OF THE TUSCAN RE.- 


PUBLICS. By Dorry. (No. 
XXXV. in the Story of the Nations Series.) 
12mo, illustrated, cloth, $1.50; halt leather, gilt 
top, $1.75. 


*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, prospectus of the Knickerbocker Nugget, Story and 


Heroes of the Nations series sent on application. 


The “Oxford” Miniature Shakespeare. 


Soperbly Printed on the Famous “ Oxford India Paper.” 


One of the daintiest and most exquisite specimens 


bookmaking ever produced. In six volumes. 


Size, 434 x 43, and only 33/g inches in thickness. 
No. 1, Extra cloth, gilt edges, lockless 
No. 5. Venetian morocco, limp, gilt edges, lockless 10,00 
No. 6. Venetian morocco, limp, round corners. gilt edges, lock Case ......-..e.ee00+ + Secee 13.00 
No. 10. Polished Palestine levant, limp, round corners, red under gold edges, lock case.. «eee 16.00 
No. 20. German morocco, limp, round corners, red under gold LOOK CASE... 23.00 
No. 30. English russia, limp, round corners, red under gold edges, lock case ..........- Cevcccccccccccccccccccs 28 00 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary features 


of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 


The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after 
jong study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color, as well as after conference with 

ing artists and colorists in this country and abroad. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, on the one side by two tints making a gradual approach toward 


the light, and on the other side by two shades —\" 
for een considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 


each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, 


oaching the dark, thus producing a scale of five tones 
and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. 


These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 
SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 


For further particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington §St., Boston. 


43-47 East Tenth St., N.Y. 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Four Hundred Students. 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL. D., Presmpenrt. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 


Voice Culture, Natural 
practical work in every departmen 
<a Wenter Term opens January 3d. Address 


ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
t. Chartered by the State. Degrees conferred. 


for Illustrated Catalogue. 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., Sec’y, 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Special Class Delsarte. 


CLARA POWER EDGEBLY, Principal of the BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY, will 
give a series of 15 Afternoon Lessons to ladies, for $10 a person. 


For further ivformation call at the 


Hours from 2 to 4 P. M. 


COLLEGE ROOMS, 
62 Boylston St., Boston. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. 


Established by 
Mrs. MARY HeEMENWAY, io 1889, 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


VICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE 
For 1893, just issued, contains 
Colored Plates of Alpine 
ter, Begonia, Dahlias, Can- 
nas, Clematis, Dutchman's 
Pipe, Pansies, Corn and Po-« 
Zatoes. Descriptions and pri- 
ces of the very best Flowers 
and Vegetables, and many 


Novelties. Try Charmer Pea 

rf and Golden Nugget Corn, 
= they pleased everybody last 
year. Hundreds of beautiful (7% 


from the best authors makes 
it The Poets’ Number, [y- 
ery lover of a good garden 


should send ro cts. for Guide, 
which can be deducted from 
first order,—cosfs noth ing’. 
James Vick’s Sons, 
» Rochester, N. Y. 


Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 


G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


HAHNEMANN 
Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
The thirty fourth annual Course of lectures in this 
institution will commence Sept. 14, 1893. New college 
building,elevators,restaurant,reading roomsand labo. 
ratories. Everything modern. Experiencedteachers. 
Low fees. Equality in sex. Send for Lecture Card. 


GENT make 100 PER CENT and win $748 CASH Prizes 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines, 
Sasenia fees Tervitary. De. Reldemen, MY 


Announcement and sample of The Clinique, Addr 
Z. BAILEY, M, D., 3034 Michigan Av., Chicago. 


APPLETONS' 
Indexed School Libraries, 


NOW READY: ‘ 
List A.—For Primary and Intermediate Schools. 
List B.—For Grammar and High Schools. 
List C.—For Colleges and Universities. 
lumes described in these lists have been care- 
m selected. not only with reference to their per- 
manent value and instructive character, bat with a view 
es to the colle ‘ 
ae! Se valuable feature in connection with Apple. 
tons’ School Libraries is the 


Teachers and Pupils’ Reference Index 


nying each list. This Index is a complete guide 
| storehouse of knowledge contained in the 
various volumes of these choice libraries, making their 
entire contents immediately available in a convenient 
form. Among the subjects embraced are 
American and General History, Biography, 

Geography, Literature, and Science. 
in the various branehes, and the full range of topics 
studied in school, besides a great amount of diversified 
d narrative form. ey are the firs 
school over and their advantages for 
ractica] use w ® apparent, 

Descriptive lists forwarded on and special 
terms quoted on liberal oders, Address 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


LACKBOARD 
CLOTH. 


36 im. wide, per yd., 75 cts. 
48 in. wide, “ $1.00 


Spectal discounts to Beards of Education. 
WM. BEVERLEY HARBISON, 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
School and College Text Books and School Supplies. 


SHORTHAND, snowit Study it at Home. 


The Isaac Pitman Phonographic Teacher (15¢.). 
and Manual of Phonography (40c.) have been added 
to the list of text books adopted by the NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. Alphabet free. 

ake Lessons at Isaac Pitman’s Metropolitan of 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., cor. 17th Street. 
Prices moderate and instruction thorough. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 East 14th St.. New York. 


THE WORKS OF 


BISHOP BROOKS. 


Any one of Bishop Brooks’s works offered 
as @ premium to a present subscriber 
of the ‘‘ Journal of Education ”’ send- 
ing the name of two subscribers ; 
or, one new subscriber and 50 
cents additional. 


INFLUENCE OF JESUS. The Bohlen 
Lectures for 1879. Cloth, $1.25. 


LECTURES ON PREACHING. De- 
livered before the Divinity School of Yale 
College in January and February, 1877; $1.50. 

SERMONS. oth thousand. Cloth. $1.75. 


Second Series. 12mo. Cloth, 

1.75, 

SERMONS PREACHED IN EN- 
GLISH CHURCHES, Cloth, $1.75. 


TWENTY SERMONS. Fourth Series. 
50 cents; cloth, $1.75. 


LIGHT OF THE WORLD, aod other 
Sermons. Fifth Series. Cloth, $1.75. 


This offer is not made to new subscribers, but 
to OLD subscribers introducing new ones. 


Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
On receipt of price. 
Address Subscription Dept. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. 00., 


MUSIC. 


THE NEW 


“ROYAL COLLECTIONS” 


Issued in connection with the WORLD'S FAIR 
to illustrate the progress of Music Publishing and to 
show how fine a book can be produced for Fifty 
Cents, this series is pre-eminently the best collec- 
tion of Music Books at this price ever published. 
There are 4 volumes, viz.: 


“ROYAL COLLECTION OF PIANO MUSIC.” 


Carefully selected gems, consisting of Morceaux, 
Gavottes, Reveries, etc. 35 pieces. 160 pages. 


“ROYAL COLLECTION OF DANCE MUSIC” 
FOR PIANO. 


Well selected waltzes, schottisches, polkas, mazur - 
kas, etc. Extremely popular. 46 pieces. 160 pages. 


“ROYAL COLLECTION OF BALLADS.” © 


Excellent music, with tasteful accompaniment for 
the piano. 45 ballads. 160 pages. 


“ROYAL COLLECTION OF SONGS 
WITH CHORUSES.” 


Full of variety; just the book for the home 
or the glee club. 41 songs with choruses, 
160 pages. 

Each volume is handsomely bound in paper 
covers, and will be sent postpaid on receipt of 


DON’T FAIL to send for at least one volume. 
They are really $1. books sold for only 50 cents. 


Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pianos, and Wil 
cox and White Self Playing Symphony. Pianos ex 
changed, or sold on inetalmen 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C. Haynes & Oo., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


ER 


Easter Selections, coataining new and pleas- 
ing Carols, and a Responsive Service. Favorite 
Sunday-School Song riters have contributed. 
16 pages, price 5 certs, post-paid. 

The Lord of Life. A new Easter Service of 
Song and Responses, prepared by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents, post-paid, Other good services at 


the same price are: ‘* The Risen Messiah,” “He 
Lives!" ** Death's Conqueror,” ** The King of Love,” 
“ Savior Victorious,” “ Easter Morning,” “ The 
Risen Christ," ete., ete. 

CANTATAS. 


Under the Palms, by Geo. F. Root. A work 
of standard merit for the Sunday-School. Price, 
30 cents, post-paid. 

Flower Praise, by Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
little work, appropriate for the season. Price, 
20 cents, post-paid. 

Musical Visitor for March will contain 
good collection of Easter Anthems and Carols. 

rice, 10 cents a copy. 

Catalogue of Easter Music sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application. if 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


8 Somerset St., Boston. 


200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Winpsor Beacu Hore. 


(On “Old Lake Michigan,” corner Bond Ave. and 74th St,) 


TEACHERS’ HEADQUARTERS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


ACCOMMODATIONS COOoD. 


RATES MODERATE. 


LOCATION UNSURPASSED. 


Address; 


D. A. ALLEN, Seo’y, 


106 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


HH BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. ys 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 
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